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CHAPTER XVII. 
A DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP. 


‘ WHEN a mistake has been made,’ Clarissa began, in the deliberate, 
decisive accents of one who is laying down a proposition which 
may appear novel, but can nevertheless be supported by powerful 
arguments, ‘the only wise plan is to acknowledge it frankly and, 
so far as may be possible, rectify it.’ 

As she seemed to expect some response, Mr, Dent remarked 
blandly, ‘The audience is with you, my dear. I can only hope 
that you will always act in accordance with such unexceptionable 
principles.’ 

‘I hope so too—and I have made up my mind to do so,’ 
Clarissa declared. ‘Now, I have known for a long time past that 
my marriage was a mistake.’ 

‘For my own part,’ said Mr. Dent, ‘I never thought that it 
was anything else. Still, it has to be borne in mind that, in the 
particular instance of matrimony, rectification of a mistake is a 
somewhat more complicated and difficult process than frank 
acknowledgment.’ 

‘Of course; and I only said that it ought to be rectified as far 
as might be possible. I am not thinking of a divorce or a legal 
separation ; I merely wish you to understand. how matters are, and 
that I cannot any longer live with Guy. You take the announce- 
ment very coolly,’ she added, with a touch of resentment, on 
receiving a slight nod for all reply. 
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‘Perhaps I shall warm up when I understand how matters 
are, said Mr. Dent. ‘ At present I only know that you propose to 
adopt a course which has obvious drawbacks.’ 

Clarissa sighed. ‘I am not at all sure,’ she said, ‘that I shall 
be able to make you understand; still, I can but try. First of all 
I must tell you that this is no sudden impulse of mine, and that I 
am not in the least blind to the drawbacks that you are thinking 
of. I daresay that there are many good reasons why a wife should 
submit to anything and everything rather than forsake her 
husband. Most wives, as you know, do forgive a great deal which 
husbands would not dream for a moment of forgiving, and although 
that is obviously unjust, we are assured that such is the way of the 
world. The fact is that the way of the world wants altering, and 
before it can be altered there must be a few martyrs, I suppose. I 
am ready to be one of them.’ 

‘I seem to have heard and read,’ remarked Mr. Dent medita- 
tively, ‘ of more cruel forms of martyrdom than unfettered liberty 
and 5,000/. a year. But I am interrupting you.’ 

‘It is easy to sneer,’ returned Clarissa, with a somewhat 
heightened colour, ‘and I am prepared for sneers ; though I hoped 
that perhaps I should not be sneered at by you, Uncle Tom. You 
think, I suppose, that I am still a silly, self-willed girl; but it is 
not so. I am a woman; I have grown much older since you saw 
me last, and I have learnt many things which I did not know then. 
The people who did know might have warned me ; 

‘Only you wouldn’t have listened.’ 

‘Well, never mind; I am better informed now, and, since I 
can’t begin my own life over again, I can at least save others from 
failing as I have failed.’ 

‘ By separating yourself from the man whose name you bear, 
and who is the father of your child ?’ 

‘That will be one step towards the goal. I want women to 
realise that they are not less entitled than men to the individual 
freedom which is the birthright of every human being ; I want 
them to realise that marriage need not, and ought not to, be 
another name for slavery. And if every woman who is situated as 
I am would decide to act as I am going to do, we should not have 
long to wait for a complete reform.’ 

‘The difficulty,’ observed Mr. Dent, ‘is that only a very few 
women are blessed with an independent fortune.’ 

‘ Those who are not can work for their living. It seems to me 
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that that would be infinitely less humiliating than to depend for 
food and clothing upon men whom they can no longer respect 
and who have been untrue to them.’ 

‘Oh—untrue! Now we seem to be coming to specific charges. 
May I hear them ?’ 

She said what she had to say, and said it after a fashion which, 
if not entirely convincing to her uncle, yet extorted from his sense 
of justice a tacit admission that she had not been too well used. 
Guy, so far as he could gather, had been guilty of nothing flag- 
rantly scandalous ; but the flirtation with Mrs. Durand, which had 
so nearly brought about an open breach between him and his wife, 
had been succeeded by other flirtations with Mrs. This and Mrs. 
That, while his habits, if the account given of them could be 
trusted, were obviously the reverse of domestic. However, 
Clarissa did not insist particularly upon that point. She affected 
to speak with disdain of her husband’s philanderings, which she 
declared were a matter of complete indifference to her, merely 
mentioning them as affording some additional justification for the 
measures that she contemplated. What she declaimed against was 
the iniquity and absurdity of a social compact which chained 
together two people who had nothing—absolutely nothing !—in 
common. It was not only that her own tastes were literary, 
whereas Guy’s reading was confined to the sporting intelligence 
column in the newspapers ; it was not only that he cared for none 
of the things that she cared for, while she could not bring herself 
to take an interest in what interested him ; but their ideas upon 
every imaginable subject differed so completely that, when they 
met at meal-times, they were driven to take refuge in a bored 
silence. 

‘And, if you will think of it, is there anything in the world 
worse than being bored!’ Clarissa ejaculated. 

Mr. Dent thought that there might be worse things—such as 
being knocked down and danced upon, for instance, or even 
nagged at; but he refrained from saying so. He refrained also 
from the protests upon which his niece had, perhaps, counted ; for 
he was a man whose high reputation for commonsense had been 
earned quite as much by judicious silence as by speech. 

Clarissa wound up by repeating that she had not arrived at her 
present resolution without having given the subject full considera- 
tion, and she added that, to the best of her belief, freedom would 
be as great a boon to Guy as to herself. She spoke of him some- 
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what contemptuously, yet with no extreme bitterness. Only once, 
when she alluded to the death of their infant boy, her composure 
deserted her and her voice quivered for a moment. Guy, it 
appeared, had been absent on a shooting expedition at the time, 
and his reception of the news, when he returned, had been what 
his wife described as characteristic. 

‘He said, “ Well, after all, you know, it’s only a baby.” I 
quote that remark of his just by way of showing you how much 
and how little he is capable of feeling. He did not mean to be 
unkind; it was his way of offering consolation and pointing out 
the folly of crying over spilt milk. But I believe it was from that 
moment that I began to look forward quite definitely to the—the 
release which was in store for me upon our return to England. 
For many reasons, it was best to go on as we were while Guy’s 
duties kept him in Ceylon.’ 

‘And is he aware,’ Mr. Dent inquired, ‘of the release which 
awaits him ?’ 

‘I hardly know. I told him that it would be out of the 
question for me to live at the dépdt in the north where he will 
have to take up his quarters, and he seemed to acquiesce. He 
said something about getting a house in London, The truth is 
that he will cheerfully acquiesce in any arrangement which does 
not threaten his personal comfort ; only, after he has seen his 
people and consulted with them, objections are certain to be raised ; 
so that it will be as well to meet him and them with an accom- 
plished fact.’ 

‘Dear me !—what sort of an accomplished fact, I wonder ?’ 

‘Well, a house. I shall feel that I stand upon a footing of 
independence as soon as I have a house of my own—and can lock 
myself into it, if I choose.’ 

‘Ah! And doesn’t it strike you that Guy’s comfort may be in 
some degree threatened by the loss of 5,000/. a year?’ 

‘ Of course we shall make a division,’ answered Clarissa a little 
impatiently ; ‘I thought you would take that for granted. As 
he will be to all intents and purposes a bachelor, he will really 
be better off with an income of 2,500/. than I shall be. But 
if he thinks he ought to have more than half he can have 
more.’ 

‘A dissolution of partnership upon the pecuniary terms that 
you mention,’ said Mr. Dent, ‘ would, amongst business men, be 
considered a highly satisfactory one for the retiring partner. 
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Well, my dear, you are your own mistress and can dispose of your 
income as may seem good to you. You will not expect a man of 
my age and conventional prejudices to approve unreservedly of 
what you say that you mean to do; but I will, at all events, 
abstain from offering advice for which I haven’t been asked. I 
will only venture to suggest that you should wait for your 
husband’s return before proclaiming your intentions. Your 
mother-in-law is a most charming and amiable lady; but I 
suspect that, if you were to tell her as much as you have told me, 
there might be—avoidable unpleasantnesses.’ 

‘Oh, I shall tell her nothing ; I don’t feel that I am bound to 
tell her anything,’ Clarissa answered with a gesture of slightly 
disdainful indifference. ‘I did feel bound to tell you, Uncle Tom, 
because, after all, you are the only near relation I have in the 
world.’ 

She was disappointed, and showed that she was disappointed at 
the composure with which she had been listened to by her only 
near relation: one does not propose to set the house on fire with 
the anticipation of being told that one is free to do as one pleases 
with one’s own. But Mr. Dent, even after Clarissa had so far 
sacrificed her dignity as to ask whether he did not consider her 
justified in setting conventionality at defiance, declined to commit 
himself. 

‘I have heard your version of the affair, my dear; I haven’t 
heard your husband’s,’ he replied. ‘ How can I pronounce judg-’ 
ment upon an ex parte statement? Moreover, I take it that you 
hold yourself at liberty to snap your finger and thumb at any 
judgment of mine.’ 

That was so far true that she certainly had no intention of 
yielding to an adverse judgment ; and, after a night of reflection, 
she was able to tell herself that she was glad Uncle Tom had 
proved so accommodating. What, indeed, would have been the 
use of arguments and expostulations? She knew her own mind, 
and knew well enough all that there was to be said against, as 
well as in favour of, amicable separations. She had not, to be 
sure, deemed it necessary to mention that she and Guy had parted 
upon cold terms, owing to his behaviour with a certain actress 
who had visited Ceylon in the exercise of her profession. To 
have mentioned that would merely have been to obscure the real 
issue—with which actresses had little or nothing to do. 

So the first and most important thing to be done was to seek 
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out house-agents and inspect untenanted houses—an occupation 
which, if not precisely exhilarating in itself (for nothing in the 
world looks quite so hopelessly unsuitable and undesirable as an 
empty house), at least kept her fully engaged for several days 
and spared her the pertinacious visits of Lady Luttrell. That 
Lady Luttrell smelt a rat and was exceedingly anxious to be 
reassured was evidenced by the cards, scribbled over with affec- 
tionate messages, which she left at the door every afternoon ; but 
Clarissa was not much afraid of her mother-in-law, whose measure 
experience had enabled her to take ; though doubtless Uncle Tom 
had been right in recommending that revelations should be post- 
poned until Guy’s arrival. As in duty bound, she called twice in 
Grosvenor Place, taking care to do so at an hour when nobody was 
likely to be at home, and when she and her uncle dined there one 
evening, the presence of other guests rendered confidential inter- 
course impossible. 

‘ Have you found a house to suit you yet ?’ Mr. Dent inquired 
suavely, while they were driving home from this entertainment. 
‘I wouldn’t be in too great a hurry about it, if I were you; 
people always begin by asking a much higher rent than they have 
any expectation of getting.’ 

He had been curiously, not to say provokingly, impassive 
upon the subject of his niece’s plans ever since they had been inti- 
mated to him; it was his habit to breakfast early and be off to 
‘the City before she left her room, and when they met at dinner, 
he seldom troubled her with questions as to how she had spent 
her day. Clarissa had an uncomfortable impression that he did 
not very much believe her to be in earnest, and that he, too, was 
awaiting Guy’s advent to join in an organised attack upon her 
impregnable position. Her position was, for many reasons, 
impregnable; yet it would have been more satisfactory, perhaps, 
to have been given an opportunity of proving it so. 

Opportunity presented itself, about a fortnight later, in the 
person of Guy himself, who, having disembarked at Portsmouth 
forty-eight hours previously, had telegraphed at once to his wife, 
and whose despatch had been forwarded from Sir Robert Luttrell’s 
house to Portland Place. The meeting which took place in the 
somewhat stiff and gloomy drawing-room where Aunt Susan had 
been wont to doze over her knitting in days of yore, partook of 
the formal character of its surroundings. Guy—smiling, interro- 
gative, obviously embarrassed—made a hesitating forward move- 
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ment which might have culminated in an embrace, if Clarissa had 
not drawn back. As it was he contented himself with shaking 
hands and saying cheerfully : 

‘Well, you got over your journey all right, I hope? Little 
one all right too ?’ 

Clarissa answered that both she and the little one were all 
right ; and then she begged him to sit down. 

‘I expected to find you in Grosvenor Place,’ Guy said; ‘ but 
they tell me your uncle won’t surrender you yet. And, after all, I 
dare say you're more comfortable here, having this big house 
practically all to yourself.’ 

‘I don’t know that I care about a big house,’ Clarissa replied ; 
‘but I certainly do feel the necessity of having one to myself, and 
I have seen several during the last few days which I think will do 
very well for me. I want to tell you, Guy—and I don’t think 
you will be either surprised or distressed to hear it—that I am 
going to live by myself for the future. We need not quarrel; we 
need not even announce that we have agreed to live apart ; only 
you must go your way, which cannot be mine, and I must go 
mine, which cannot be yours. Indeed, that is what we have been 
doing for a longtime past—under rather less favourable conditions. 
Just now your being obliged to joint the depot of your regiment 
in tbe north will lend an air of vraisemblance to the arrange- 
ment.’ 

Guy Luttrell, who, since we saw him last, had aged a little 
and had put on more flesh, frowned meditatively at his boots and 
remained silent for some seconds. Presently he looked up, with a 
smile in his blue eyes, and said : 

‘Really, you know, Clarissa, I think this is rather a strong 
measure to take because I asked little Léonie What’s-her-name— 
upon my word, I have clean forgotten her name!—to supper. I 
was sorry you were vexed about it, and I told you so at the time ; 
but ? 

‘But I am not taking this measure, which I quite admit is a 
strong one, on that account, and you know very well that I am 
not,’ interrupted Clarissa. ‘I take it because—well, in a word, 
because it is inevitable. Why should we renew disputes which 
we have had before, and which never lead to anything, except an 
increased longing on both our parts to run away? It is easy for 
@ man to run away; he has barracks and clubs and other places to 
run to; it isn’t so easy for a woman.’ 
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‘You don’t seem to be finding it difficult,’ Guy interpolated. 

‘I should find it almost impossible, but for the happy accident 
that I have means of my own. It ought not to be so; but of 
course in the majority of cases it must be so; and that is just 
one of the injustices which I hope will be set right in the 
better times that arecoming. But I must not trouble you with my 
notions, which I know you consider fantastic. As we are upon 
the subject of money, I may as well say now that I should suggest 
our making an equal division of ourincome. That would give us 
about 2,500/. a year each, I believe. But I shall be satisfied with 
less.’ 

Guy rose and, walking to the window, gazed down for a 
moment at the broad thoroughfare and the passing vehicles. 

‘Pleasant to see hansom-cabs again, isn’t it?’ said he, quite 
irrelevantly. 

His eyelids were, as usual, half-closed; he looked perfectly 
good-humoured, contented and sleepy; but Clarissa, who knew 
that her husband, on the rare occasions when he was angry, always 
looked like that, perceived that she had wounded him and was not 
sorry for it. He had so often wounded her, while she had so 
seldom been able to flatter herself that she had inflicted even a 
transitory pang upon him! 

‘ Will that arrangement suit you ?’ she asked presently. 

‘Oh; the money arrangement? Well, no—thanks very 
much—I’m afraid it wouldn’t suit me.’ He turned his back to 
the window and took two steps towards his wife. ‘Look here, 
Clarissa,’ said he; ‘I am anything you like to call me, and you 
are not inclined to call me anything very complimentary, I 
imagine ; but really, strange as it may appear to you, I am not 
the sort of person who can be bribed to take himself off. I am 
ready to take myself off free of expense, and you may be sure that 
I shall never touch a penny of your money.’ 

From this very inconvenient and disconcerting attitude she 
strove in vain to move him, being a good deal less touched by his 
show of unselfishness than annoyed with him for exhibiting that 
virtue so tardily and inopportunely. 

‘But you put me in the wrong!’ she exclaimed at length. 

‘I am sorry for that,’ answered Guy ; ‘but, according to my 
view, you were there already, you see. Anyhow, I can’t offer to 
put you in the right by accepting a retiring pension. We will 
say no more about the matter, if you please—especially as there 
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are one or two other points to be considered. There is Netta, for 
instance.’ 

‘Of course I shall keep her with me,’ said Clarissa quickly ; 
‘you can’t expect or wish to deprive me of my child !’ 

‘No; but I don’t expect or wish to be deprived of my child 
either. I must be allowed to have free access to her when I 
choose.’ 

Clarissa nodded. ‘I think that is only reasonable,’ she said. 

‘Do you really ? Howawfully generous of you! Then I shall 
make so bold as to take her out for an occasional holiday, and 
perhaps, if I am still alive when she grows up, she will sometimes 
come and spend a week with me. Meanwhile, it will be my 
endeavour to remind you as seldom as possible of the painful 
circumstance that you bear my name. By the way, what do you 
propose to do about my people? Are they to be told the whole 
truth at once, or allowed to find it out by degrees for themselves ?’ 

‘That must be as you think best,’ Clarissa answered. ‘I should 
have liked to be able to tell them that you would always have the 
half of my income, whatever it might be.’ 

‘But as it won’t be in your power to tell them that, I advise 
you to keep them more or less in the dark. Anything rather 
than rows! As for me, I shall make haste to bury myself at 
Kendal; but you, I understand, mean to establish yourself in 
London ?’ 

‘Yes, I mean to establish myself in London. I want you to 
understand, please, that, although nothing would induce me to 
live with you again as your wife, I shall always be glad to see 
you as—as a friend, and that I would not have separated myself 
from you now if—if I had felt that it was at all possible to do 
otherwise.’ 

Guy took several turns up and down the room. More than 
once he opened his lips, as if upon the point of speaking, but 
closed them again, and at length he remarked: ‘ Well, I suppose 
that is about all that there is to be said ?’ 

Clarissa, apparently, had nothing further to add; so he wished 
her good-bye—without shaking hands this time—and presently the 
front door was heard to close behind him. 

His wife, whose victory was thus complete, was less relieved 
and less triumphant than she had expected to be. That she had 
been absolutely within her right in acting as she had done she did 
not doubt, and if the whole history of her married life were related, 
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many ladies might be found to agree with her—but then he had 
spoilt all by refusing to take her money! She had to console 
herself by reflecting that he certainly would take it in the long run. 

‘He is entitled to it; his father and mother are sure to urge 
it upon him ; and he is so easy-going that he won’t be able to 
hold out against them. Besides which, he will feel the want of it ; 
and he is not a man who can feel the want of anything that 
is within his reach and refrain from stretching out his hand,’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
PAUL TRIES HIS HAND. 


‘ T REALLY don’t see what good you are likely to do by reasoning 
with her or scolding her,’ said Sir Robert Luttrell. ‘On the 
other hand, you may do some harm. It seems to me that, for 
the present at all events, we had better affect a judicious 
blindness.’ 

He was sitting in his study, late at night, before a table 
littered with documents upon which he had been at work ever 


since dinner, and the state of public affairs was, for the moment, 
so dubious and dispiriting that he felt little inclination to discuss 
the unsatisfactory state of private affairs with his wife, who had 
just returned from an evening entertainment. 

‘Mais enfin!—il faudrait prendre un parti!’ exclaimed 
Lady Luttrell, who sometimes lapsed into her own language when 
she was perplexed or irritated. ‘ What is one to conclude from 
Guy’s having gone off into banishment, from his refusing to leave 
the army—as it would be only natural for him to do, now that he 
has a comfortable fortune—and from Clarissa’s having taken this 
house in Cadogan Gardens, as if her husband’s movements were 
no concern of hers? What,’ repeated Lady Luttrell, spreading 
her hands apart with an eloquent gesture, ‘is one to conclude ?’ 

‘Oh, well, I suppose one must conclude that they are a pair 
of fools—or, at any rate, that one of them is a fool,’ answered Sir 
Robert impatiently. ‘ Leave him alone and he'll come home. In 
point of fact, he simply must, unless he wishes to live upon his 
pay for the future; for Heaven knows J can’t afford to keep him. 
How I am going to keep myself, if our side loses the General 
Election, as I expect it will, is more than I can tell you.’ 
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‘But Parliament isn’t dissolved yet, Robert.’ 

‘It is going to be; and as we have scarcely made a single 
mistake during all the years that we have been in office, a grateful 
country is pretty sure to kick us out. Perhaps I ought to be 
thankful that Haccombe is not entailed; but at the present 
moment I don’t feel very much disposed to be thankful for any- 
thing. Least of all for having a son who is—saving your presence 
—such an infernal ass as not to know when he is well off. Leave 
him alone, I tell you, and let him come to his senses at his leisure.’ 

‘ As far as I know, Guy has not been in the least to blame,’ 
returned Lady Luttrell. ‘The question is what is to be done 
about Clarissa? Is she to be left alone, to do exactly as she 
pleases ?’ 

‘It is always a good plan to let people do as they please when 
you have no means of preventing them. From what Dent tells 
me, I gather that the woman is upon her hind-legs and that she 
has had some provocation. You know what happens when a 
horse gets upon his hind-legs and his mouth is touched. If you 
will be advised by me, Antoinette, you won’t touch Clarissa’s 
mouth just now. She means, I take it, to play the idiot, and 
nobody can stop her. After she has had her fling, she will quiet 
down and realise that a married woman who has had a split with 
her husband occupies an equivocal position in society. There is 
no occasion for us to advertise or acknowledge the circumstance 
that she has had a split with her husband. Added to which, we 
shall make it ten times more difficult for her to retreat gracefully 
if we do.’ 

This, it had to be admitted, was sage counsel, and Lady 
Luttrell resigned herself to act upon it. She was extremely 
angry with her daughter-in-law ; but she contrived, by putting 
pressure upon herself, to swallow down her wrath and simulate 
ignorance of the obvious. Clarissa, on her side, seemed quite 
willing to be friendly ; though she did not go out of her way to 
seek her husband’s family, with the exception of Madeline, who 
was often with her, and who was assisting her to furnish the 
house in Cadogan Gardens which she had secured. Madeline 
probably knew more than her mother did, but was not inclined to 
be communicative, when questioned. 

‘I am not at all sure that Clarissa is a good companion for 
you, my dear,’ sighed Lady Luttrell, who was becoming alive to 
some of the disadvantages of bringing up a daughter @ l’anglaise ; 
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but Madeline only professed to wonder what contamination could 
result from discussions with upholsterers, and indeed it was true 
that Clarissa and she were chiefly occupied with upholstery at 
that time. 

Mr. Dent had vainly implored his niece to take up her 
residence with him, pointing out that she would have all the 
liberty that she could desire under his roof, and that she would 
do him a great kindness by keeping house for him. 

‘You wouldn’t like my friends, Uncle Tom,’ was her reply; 
‘and I hope to see a good deal of my friends as soon as I am 
settled.’ 

Her friends !—where in the world had she picked them up, 
seeing that she had had absolutely none before her departure for 
Ceylon, and that Singhalese society cannot be said to be largely 
represented in London? But it soon appeared that she had for 
some time past been in active correspondence with certain persons 
for whom, so far as he knew anything about them, Mr. Dent had 
in truth no great liking. A few of these, who called upon her in 
Portland Place, he chanced to encounter—women in strange 
attire, long-haired, flabby-looking men, whose names he recol- 
lected, when reminded of them, to have heard as associated with 
what seemed to him to be a singularly silly propaganda. Upon 
the whole, Mr. Dent was quite of one mind with Sir Robert in 
deeming that Clarissa was bent upon playing the idiot and had 
better not be interfered with until she was tired of so doing. 

If this good-humoured and slightly contemptuous acquiescence 
in her vagaries was not altogether agreeable to its subject, a 
different method of treatment was provided for her by Paul 
Luttrell, who met her at dinner in Grosvenor Place one evening, 
and who, in expressing the pleasure that it gave him to renew 
acquaintance with her, told her frankly that the pleasure was not 
so great as he had hoped that it would be. Paul, now Vicar of a 
poor parish down Whitechapel way, had acquired a certain 
notoriety, both as an eloquent preacher and as an occasional writer 
of articles upon the labour question. Clarissa, who had read his 
articles with interest, was unaffectedly glad to meet him again 
and not at all sorry to be provided at last with an opportunity of 
defending herself. Because, although she had been explicit with 
Uncle Tom, he had received her statement in such a manner as 
practically to take the wind out of her sails. 

‘How do you mean?’ she inquired, putting up her glasses to 
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scrutinise her neighbour ; though of course she knew well enough 
what he meant. 

‘Well, it is never exactly a pleasure,’ he answered, ‘to reflect 
that one has had a hand in bringing about a fiasco, and you may 
remember that it was I who married you.’ 

‘I remember that you performed the ceremony,’ said Clarissa, 
smiling ; ‘I remember also that you were by no means enthu- 
siastic about performing it. If anybody ought to have a clear 
conscience in the matter, you ought. I was only afraid, from the 
way in which you looked at me just now, that you doubted 
whether my own conscience was as clear as it actually is.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t doubt your self-approval—which is what many 
people mistake for a clear conscience. But perhaps, since you 
remember so much, you may remember a little conversation that 
we had before your wedding-day. I told you then that, according 
to the Christian view, marriage is something more than a mere 
contract, to be dissolved at any given moment by mutual consent, 
and you replied, I believe, that you would certainly never wish 
for an amicable separation from your husband. You have changed 
your mind, it seems ?’ 

‘I may as well say at once,’ returned Clarissa, ‘ that arguments 
from the Christian point of view don’t appeal to me. Christianity 
has been made to sanction intolerance, persecution, slavery and I 
don’t know how many other forms of injustice. If you want to 
be able to blame me, you must find some broader and more human 
ground for censure.’ 

‘I am generally accused of being a little bit too broad in my 
ideas, remarked the Reverend Paul; ‘but the line has to be 
drawn somewhere, and I can’t admit that a woman is entitled to 

- break solemn vows which she has taken upon herself with her eyes 
open.’ 

‘But my eyes were not open,’ protested Clarissa; ‘that is 
just the point—or, at least, one of the points. I heard things 
about Guy after we were married—Mrs. Antrobus and other 
people told me—which, if I had only known them in time, would 
certainly have prevented me from taking any such vows. Whose 
fault was it that I did not know them in time ?’ 

‘ Ah, there I am partly with you. It is a difficult question——’ 

‘I don’t see the slightest difficulty about it, interrupted 
Clarissa. ‘In what conceivable case, except in the case of 
marriage, would you maintain that people ought to be allowed 
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and urged to take a leap in the dark? I, and other women who 
have suffered, are determined that girls shall not be kept in the 
dark any longer, if we can help it.’ 

‘Nevertheless, there are difficulties and complications. But 
even admitting that you were not as fully enlightened as you 
might have been, I still think that, when once the marriage had 
taken place, you were in duty bound to live with your husband, 
unless his conduct was such as to practically drive you away from 
him. And I have heard of no reason as yet for your separating 
yourself from Guy, except that you are not in sympathy with 
him,’ 

The above colloquy was held after dinner, and as a good many 
other people were present, Clarissa and her rebuking cleric, who 
had withdrawn into a recess of the long drawing-room, were in 
little danger of being overheard or interrupted. 

‘I don’t expect any man to sympathise with me,’ she declared ; 
‘not even you, though it does seem to me that the religion which 
you profess ought to compel you to do so. But there are reasons 
for my claiming the right to lead my own life which I think you 
would have to call sufficient, if you could afford to be perfectly 
honest.’ 

‘Iam quite sure that I can’t afford to be anything else,’ said 
Paul. 

‘Mind, I don’t assert that those are the reasons which weigh 
most with me; only, ifit had not been for them, I should perhaps 
hardly have had the courage of my opinions. If Guy had con- 
tinued to care for me as he did at first, I might have discovered, 
and I suppose I should have discovered, that: he was a very different 
sort of person from what I had imagined him to be; but I should 
not have felt, as I do now, that I was under no obligation what- 
soever to spend the rest of my days with him.’ 

After that exordium, Paul was prepared to hear the worst; so 
that what he heard did not scandalise him quite so much as 
Clarissa had perhaps expected it to do. There had been flirta- 
tions, it seemed, and even a good many of them; but to what 
extent those flirtations had been carried appeared doubtful, 
although the narrator spoke as if no doubt could be entertained 
upon the subject. No complaint of ill-usage was put forward. 

‘He has scarcely spoken an unkind word to me since the day 
of our marriage,’ Clarissa said disdainfully. ‘That would have 
been far too:'much trouble, and would have exposed him to the 
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possible discomfort of a scene, you understand. Courageous as 
he is supposed to be, there are things which Guy doesn’t care to 
face, and discomfort is the chief of them. If he is going to be 
a little uncomfortable now, that is no fault of mine. I offered 
him the half of my income, and I think he ought to have taken 
it. But he will probably end by taking it.’ 

Paul heard her out without interruption. He thought he 
could understand pretty well what was amiss and that this breach 
was not of necessity an irreparable one; but he took good care 
to refrain from saying so. The only comment that he permitted 
himself upon what he had been told was: 

‘Iam not going to undertake my brother’s defence; he has 
evidently not been a pattern husband. Still, I suppose there 
must be a very large number of worse husbands who are tolerated 
and forgiven.’ 

‘Is there a single wife in the world by whom such conduct 
as his would be tolerated or forgiven ?’ asked Clarissa. 

‘T hardly know ; but from all that one sees and hears, I should 
think so. Besides E 

‘ Besides, there is a vast difference between a husband and a@ 
wife? But that is the very thing that I deny; and I should 
have imagined that Christianity denied it too. Or do you really 
maintain that what is an unpardonable sin in the one is only an 
amiable weakness in the other ?’ 

One is not a parson in Whitechapel without being required 
to take up an uncompromising stand with reference to such con- 
jugal questions, nor can one occupy that position long without 
appreciating the beauty and necessity of compromise. Paul 
adroitly contrived to convey to his sister-in-law the impression 
that she had had the best of the argument, while reserving 
to himself full right to disapprove of her action. One result, 
therefore, of their interview was that they parted very good friends, 
and another was that the Reverend Paul Luttrell took a third- 
class return ticket to Kendal the next day. 

He was a good fellow—kind-hearted, by no means wanting in 
intelligence, and conversant, after a somewhat restricted fashion, 
with the vagaries of human nature. Perhaps, like priests of all 
denominations, he was apt to rely a little too much upon his 
own persuasive powers and to assume that, because he rarely 
failed with those who sought his advice, he was likely to succeed 
in cases where clerical authority does not count for much. Any- 
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how, as his means were small and his time fully occupied, he 
would not have undertaken that long journey unless he had felt 
tolerably confident of his ability to do two mistaken people a 
good turn. Accordingly, he was no sooner seated, with a pipe in 
his mouth, in his elder brother’s modest quarters than he deemed 
it his duty to read that delinquent a sharp lecture. 

‘You are a great deal more lucky than you deserve to be, 
Guy was told in conclusion; ‘for, whatever Clarissa may be 
pleased to say, I am convinced that if you will only go back to 
her, beg her forgiveness and resolve to behave better for the 
future, all that you have done in the past will be condoned. She 
is under the impression that she is standing up for a principle; 
but the simple truth is that she is wounded and jealous—as any 
other woman would be in her place.’ 

‘My dear old chap,’ returned Guy, who, during his brother’s 
harangue had been reclining upon two chairs, with his feet rather 
higher than his head, and smoking placidly, ‘I’m awfully glad to 
see you and obliged to you for having come all this way to see 
me; but as far as your errand goes, a sheet of notepaper and a 
penny stamp would have answered all the purpose. You won't 
give me credit for possessing many virtues, I’m sure; but perhaps 
you'll allow that I am patient. Well, Clarissa has got to the end 
of my patience, and I don’t propose to beg her pardon any more 
—that’s flat ! She may have her grievances and I may have mine; 
but there wouldn’t be the slightest use in discussing them; it’s 
evident, at least, that she can’t have much to complain of now, 
since she has been allowed to have her own way, and since she 
remains a rich woman, while I’m a deuced poor man.’ 

‘She doesn’t wish you to be a poor man. On the contrary, 
she asks nothing better than to make over the half of her income 
to you.’ 

‘So she was kind enough to inform me; but, you see, I don’t 
happen to be built quite that way. I didn’t marry her for her 
money, and I don’t want it. Or, to speak with stricter accuracy, 
I can do without it.’ 

‘Iam not so sure that you can,’ said Paul musingly, after a 
pause. ‘Things are going badly—worse, perhaps, than you 
suspect. My father doesn’t say much, and it is not for me to 
question him; but I am afraid there can be no doubt that he has 
been living far beyond his income for many years, and of course his 
income, like that of all landowners, has seriously diminished of late.’ 


’ 
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‘That’s a funny sort of argument for a parson to use,’ remarked 
Guy, laughing. ' 

‘ Well, such as it is, Iam not ashamed of using it,’ returned 
his brother. ‘ You say you can do without your wife’s money, 
and I only want to point out to you that it is an open question 
whether you can or will. I understand your thinking it beneath 
you to take an allowance from her; but don’t you see that there 
is considerable danger of your consenting—as she expects that 
you will—to accept that allowance in the long run?’ 

‘Oh, that is what she expects? Then let me assure you and 
her, once for all, that there isn’t the slightest danger of my 
accepting it. And, as there is nothing more to be said, I think 
we'll change the subject now, if you don’t mind.’ 

It was not at once that Paul could be induced to change the 
subject; but he was forced to recognise before he went to bed 
that his mission had been a complete failure, and he returned to 
London on the ensuing day, feeling more like a fool than he was 
at all accustomed to feel. There was no overcoming the im- 
perturbability or gaining the confidence of a man who neither 
admitted nor denied anything, who neither blamed his wife nor 
took blame to himself, and who appeared to be satisfied with a 
condition of things which he must have felt to be thoroughly 
unsatisfactory. 

‘The only comfort,’ reflected Paul, as he journeyed south- 
wards, ‘is that they would behave in quite a different manner if 
they weren’t still fond of one another. Perhaps the child will 
bring them together again eventually; one can but hope so. 
But it is a pity that Clarissa is a rich woman and that Guy is 
not the man to put up long with the discomforts of poverty. 
That complicates the situation in more ways than one.’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE ‘MOVEMENT.’ 


THE situation was doubtless, as the Reverend Paul Luttrell had 
discovered, a somewhat complicated one ; and so, of necessity, are 
most of the human situations which arise during a highly 
civilised epoch. The situation, personal and political, in which 
Sir Robert Luttrell, for example, found himself was of so involved 
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a character as to demand his whole attention and to prompt 
the dismissal, with an impatient shrug of the shoulders, of his 
daughter-in-law’s whims from consideration. With the prospect 
of compulsory retirement into private life looming upon the near 
horizon, with estates hopelessly mortgaged, with expenses which 
seemed to increase rather than diminish, and with premonitory 
symptoms which could not always be ignored of declining health, 
how could he be expected to bother himself about matters which, 
after all, concerned his successor and must be left to his successor 
to be set right ? 

‘You have done what you could for Guy; hadn’t you better 
begin to try what you can do for Madeline?’ he suggested to his 
wife. ‘I tell you plainly that, in my opinion, there isn’t too 
much time to be lost; for in all probability there will be no 
London season for us next year. I must get rid of this house; 
and I only wish I were half as sure of selling it at a reasonable 
figure as I am of being out of office before the autumn !’ 

Lady Luttrell was fain to acquiesce. It was certainly most 
important to establish Madeline, and although she took a some- 
what less gloomy view than her husband of the political outlook, 
she knew enough to know that Sir Robert’s chances of being 
included in a reconstructed Ministry were not great. Also she 
knew that, without the excuse of official duties and the aid of an 
official salary, it would be almost essential to give up the house in 
Grosvenor Place. Thus Clarissa was suffered for the time being 
to pursue her independent career unmolested, Mr. Dent, to all 
appearance, aiding and abetting her. 

‘I shall always think, you know, that you have been very much 
to blame,’ Lady Luttrell could not help telling that elderly phi- 
losopher, when she met him at a dinner-party one evening. 
‘Surely you ought to have some little influence over your niece!’ 

‘I should lose what little I have if I were to issue orders to 
her,’ Mr. Dent replied, smiling. ‘ Do you think that obedience is 
to be expected of a woman who has 5,000J. a year of her own ?’ 

‘Obedience is to be expected of all women when they are 
managed in the proper way,’ Lady Luttrell declared decisively. 
‘ One doesn’t issue orders; one has recourse to other methods— 
one appeals to their sense of duty, to their natural affection. 
Every right-minded woman must have some natural affection for 
her parents or—or her uncle.’ . 

‘But, my dear lady, I thought you agreed with me that 
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Clarissa is not in her right mind just now. Besides, I am so in- 
experienced, never having had any children of my own. You 
must try to forgive me for taking up a detached attitude, and for 
being powerless to command the willing submission which I am 
sure your children render to you.’ 

Lady Luttrell suppressed a sigh. She herself had rendered 
unquestioning submission to her parents, in accordance with the 
French custom, which she felt more and more convinced as she 
grew older was a salutary one; but Madeline had been brought 
up as an English girl and had English ideas of independence—in 
addition to the extravagant ideas with which it was to be feared 
that she had been imbued by Clarissa. There could be no absolute 
certainty that Madeline would dutifully bestow her hand upon a 
husband of her mother’s choosing. Moreover, universally admired 
and liked though the girl was, it was by no means easy to choose a 
husband for her from amongst the very few Catholic bachelors who 
were to be met with in society. A mother-in-law so beset by 
pressing cares and anxieties was, as may be imagined, not dis- 
inclined to accord at least a temporary respite to Clarissa, who had 
now taken formal possession of her abode in Cadogan Gardens. 

That abode, notwithstanding the extreme rapidity with which 
it had been rendered inhabitable, was a very luxurious and charm- 
ingly furnished one. 

‘It is one of our fundamental principles,’ Madeline was informed, 
‘to surround ourselves with beautiful things, or, if beautiful things 
can’t be had, at least with pretty ones. We consider that quite 
as much a duty as personal cleanliness and quite as necessary to 
mental development.’ 

Clarissa had taken to making free use of the first person plural. 
It seemed (as in the case of writers of leading-articles) to lend a 
certain dignity and sanction to sentiments which were sometimes 
startling, often silly, and almost always trite. But who ‘we’ were 
Madeline did not very distinctly gather. With the names of some 
of her sister-in-law’s new intimates she was dimly familiar, having 
heard of them as speakers at public meetings and contributors of 
essays to advanced periodicals; but her acquaintance with their 
writings was of the slightest, and she did not find them personally 
attractive. The women forthe most part affected a style of dress 
which was neither fashionable nor becoming, while the men— 
notably a certain fat and rather dirty poetaster, named Alfred 
Loosemore, who was in the habit of dropping in to tea, and whose 
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great reputation for conversational brilliancy appeared to rest 
rather upon his self-satisfied method of enunciation than upon 
anything that he actually said—were downright repugnant to her. 

‘Oh, I don’t know that I particularly like him,’ Clarissa said, 
in answer to some strongly worded criticisms in which Madeline 
indulged, after having with difficulty sat him out one afternoon ; 
‘I dare say your father does not particularly like all the people 
who profess Tory principles and support Tory organisations. But 
Mr. Loosemore is in sympathy with the movement, you see, and 
for that reason one feels bound to show him some civility.’ 

The ‘ movement,’ broadly speaking, was the Emancipation of 
Woman—nothing less; and with that Madeline also was, or be- 
lieved herself to be, in sympathy; although, judging by the re- 
marks of the ladies who frequented the house in Cadogan Gardens, 
it was a little difficult to understand from what species of bondage 
it could still remain requisite for them to be emancipated. 
Clarissa, however, did not seem to go quite to the lengths that they 
did, save with respect to the one subject of marriage, upon which 
her doctrine was, at all events, intelligible. 

‘I think that whatever men claim for themselves we have a 
right to claim for ourselves,’ she declared. ‘As matters stand, 
they claim a great deal too much and we do not claim nearly 
enough. When that is more generally understood and acknow- 
ledged, the first blow will have been struck at a vast deal of vice 
and misery which is now accepted as inevitable.’ 

She did not always talk nonsense, nor was she always didactic. 
She was very fond of Madeline, very anxious that the girl’s life 
should prove a happy one, and not without sympathetic intuitions 
of which age and commerce with the world had well-nigh deprived 
the kind-hearted Lady Luttrell. It was, therefore, natural enough 
that Madeline, who could not unbosom herself to her mother, 
should slip off to Cadogan Gardens upon every available oppor- 
tunity. If, in the course of her long talks with her sister-in-law, 
she never mentioned Raoul de Malglaive by name, that was not 
(as she herself imagined) because that young man was really nothing 
to her or because he had given her no sufficient excuse for men- 
tioning him, but because Clarissa did not wish, for the moment, 
to pronounce any opinion upon a Frenchman of uncertain con- 
stancy and morality. What was of primary importance was to 
dissuade Madeline from hastily engaging herself to some eligible 
suitor, brought forward by Lady Luttrell, and as a means towards 
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that end, M, de Malglaive might be utilised, so long as he was 
not openly alluded to. 

‘I have quite made up my mind,’ was the gratifying announce- 
ment which Clarissa received at length from her disciple, ‘ that I 
will never marry a man whom I do not love, and I am beginning 
to think, with you, that love must mean respect. Now, I don’t 
see how it could be possible for anybody to respect: Lord Stoney- 
hurst.’ 

‘Lord Stoneyhurst!’ exclaimed Clarissa, with a start. ‘Who 
is Lord Stoneyhurst ? Who asks you to respect him ?’ 

‘Oh, nobody has gone quite so far as to ask that of me,’ an- 
swered Madeline, laughing. ‘But I have been asked indirectly, 
and I suppose I shall soon be asked directly, to marry him. He 
is rich and a widower and has no children ; so, although poor Lady 
Stoneyhurst only died about a year ago, he is understood to be on 
the look-out for her successor, and he has flattered me with a good 
deal of attention lately.’ 

“Horrible old profligate !’ cried Clarissa unhesitatingly. 

‘ Well, he isn’t exactly that : on the contrary, he is said to be 
very devout and charitable. But he is quite old—forty at least, I 
should think—and desperately stupid. One can’t feel much ae 
for a man who never mounts a horse or fires a gun.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know about that,’ said Clarissa, remembering 
Mr. Alfred Loosemore and others, whose tastes were not of a sport- 
ing character ; ‘ but the question of respect need not arise, since 
you say that you don’t love Lord Stoneyhurst.’ 

Madeline burst out laughing. ‘Oh, no; I certainly don’t love 
him,’ she replied ; ‘but I shall just as certainly be told that I 
shall learn to love him. It seems that well-conducted wives always 
do learn to love their husbands in France.’ 

That no such phenomenon could be expected to occur in Eng- 
land was the theme of an eloquent and impressive discourse to 
which Madeline listened attentively during the next five minutes, 
It was hardly necessary to be so emphatic, for she had in reality 
no intention of espousing the wealthy Romanist nobleman whom 
both Sir Robert and Lady Luttrell had begun to regard with eyes 
of fond expectation ; still, when battles have to be fought, there is 
some comfort in being pravided with a backer, even though one 
may place full reliance upon one’s own strength, and a few of 
Clarissa’s remarks seemed worthy of recollection and repetition. 

It was about ten days later that Lady Luttrell, who had been 
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reasoning tearfully with her daughter, and whom circumstances 
had given an excellent excuse for shedding tears, was astonished 
to hear Madeline open the case for the defence with the words: 
‘If there be such a thing as sin P 

‘If there be such a thing!’ ejaculated the poor lady, aghast. 
‘My dear child, what can you mean! Is this the sort of doctrine 
that Clarissa teaches you, in addition to all the other absurdities 
that she professes ?’ 

‘Well, I suppose it may be uncertain whether some of the 
things which are called sins ought not to be known by a different 
name. But I was only going to say that there can’t be much 
uncertainty about the sin of taking vows which one knows that 
one would never be able to keep. I told Lord Stoneyhurst the 
truth, and he quite agreed with me that, as that was the truth, he 
had better look elsewhere for a wife.’ 

‘I can’t think what you can have told him!’ groaned Lady 
Luttrell. ‘Something altogether inconvenable, I am afraid ; for he 
said to me afterwards that you seemed to have singularly advanced 
ideas. One sees where they come from, those advanced ideas !— 
and one sees what they have led to in Clarissa’s own case.’ 

‘ But, mother dear, I think Clarissa is right,’ returned the girl. 
‘It is a great pity, of course, that she and Guy should not be 
friends, and perhaps they will make friends again some day ; but 
I think she is right in what she says about marriage. I think it 
is absolutely essential, in the first place, to love the man whom 
you marry, and, in the second place, I think there should not be 
one law for women and another for men. What is considered to 
make us unworthy of being loved ought to be considered so for 
them too.’ 

‘Oh, dear!’ sighed Lady Luttrell, throwing up her hands, 
‘what a very ridiculous way of talking! You have adopted 
Clarissa’s very voice and manner, with your “I thinks” and your 
absurd and rather indecent theories. Poor Lord Stoneyhurst, too, 
of all people! Why the unfortunate man has been known all his 
life as a—what shall I say ?—a sort of little saint !’ 

‘Well, he declined to answer some of the questions that I 
asked him, anyhow,’ remarked Madeline. 

‘Wretched child! is it permitted to ask such questions ?—for 
I can easily conjecture what they were. A day will come, I am 
afraid, when you will bitterly regret having thrown away this 
chance ; but what is still worse is that you will never have a chance 
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of marrying at all—no, not one; c’est moi qui vous en réponds ! 
—until you cease to demand the impossible. It is all very fine 
for Clarissa, who has her own money and can afford to be outrageous; 
but even she will end by discovering that religion and society, not 
to speak of commonsense, are not to be defied with impunity.’ 

Anyone who sets to work to defy these three powerful forces 
must, no doubt, be a very courageous or a very foolish person, and 
it may be that Clarissa was both. Warm approval and encourage- 
ment awaited Madeline when the latter came to announce Lord 
Stoneyhurst’s dismissal. 

‘You have acted quite rightly, and your mother must know in 
her heart that you have,’ she was assured. ‘If only we are true 
to ourselves, we need not mind hard words.’ 

Nevertheless, certain hard sayings of Lady Luttrell’s, which 
had been repeated in the course of the interview, had found their way 
between the joints of Clarissa’s armour, while certain soft sayings 
which assailed her daily from another quarter had a somewhat 
similar effect. Netta, it might have been hoped—and, indeed, 
had been hoped—would scarcely notice Guy’s absence, seeing how 
young she was and how frequent his absences had been in 
Ceylon; but this expectation had not been fulfilled. Perhaps 
some instinctive suspicion warned the child that there was a screw 
loose, perhaps the servants had been less reticent than they ought 
to have been; at any rate, she was perpetually asking for her 
father, and the explanation that he was obliged to go away to look 
after his soldiers did not appease her. Why, she wanted to know, 
could not they go too? Besides, he had promised to take her to 
the Zoological Gardens and show her the lions and tigers. She 
declined, even with tears, to be taken thither by her mother, 
declaring that, unless father were to be of the party, she did not 
want to see the lions and tigers at all. The upshot of all this was 
that Clarissa, urged thereto by a sense of duty and undeterred 
by a strong sense of disinclination, wrote a letter to her husband, 
suggesting that he should, if possible, come up to London for a 
few days. 

‘Netta,’ she wrote, ‘is fretting about you. She is too young 
to understand, and it would not be at all desirable to tell her at 
present, what our relations are. Some day, of course, she must 
hear the truth ; but in the meantime, I have no wish to keep her 
apart from you, and I believe our arrangement was that you should 
see her every now and then.’ 
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Mention was then made of the promised visit to the Zoo, and 
Clarissa wound up with: ‘I myself also, if you have no objection, 
should be glad to have a short conversation with you upon matters 
of business, which are more easily disposed of by word of mouth 
than by correspondence.’ 

Guy’s reply came in the concise form of a telegram. ‘ All 
right. Tell little one will call for her Thursday afternoon. See 
you that evening or next day.’ 

And at the appointed time he arrived, looking provokingly 
good-humoured, with a carnation in his button-hole and a smile 
upon his lips. 

‘What a capital house!’ said he, on being shown into his 
wife’s drawing-room. ‘You know how to make yourself comfort- 
able, I see; but your taste in the way of furniture and knicknacks 
was always irreproachable.’ 

Then Netta was brought in by her nurse and, with a screech 
of delight, flung herself into her father’s arms. The fact was that 
Guy and Netta had been sworn allies ever since the latter had 
been capable of articulate speech, and not the least of Clarissa’s 
grievances against the former was that, although he seemed to 
recognise no sort of parental duty or responsibility, he had won 
and returned his child’s affection. The couple set off almost at 
once for the Regent’s Park, where, as it subsequently appeared, 
they spent a thoroughly enjoyable afternoon. 

- ‘Upon my word,’ said Guy, when they returned at a rather 
late hour, ‘I was awfully sorry you hadn’t come with us. We did 
a ride on the elephant, and we fed the bears and had a high 
old time with the monkeys, hadn’t we, Netta? Going round the 
show with a small brat like that is nearly as good as being a 
small brat again oneself, you see,’ he added explanatorily. 

Clarissa smiled—not without some suppressed bitterness. 
Her husband was, perhaps, nothing but an elderly brat, and she 
could understand how easy it might be for those who did not 
happen to have suffered from his peccadilloes to pardon them; 
but the excuse carried its own condemnation with it. A man who 
scuttles his ship and drowns his crew cannot really be allowed to 
plead that he only did it for fun. 

However, the wreck which Guy had succeeded in accomplishing 
did not, so far as outward appearance went, look very much like a 
wreck ; and of this she was painfully sensible after Netta, voluble 
and excited, had been sent upstairs to tea. 
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‘I suppose,’ she began, ‘ you think I am quite satisfied, now 
that I have a house of my own and that, as you put it, I have 
made myself comfortable ?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know about that,’ answered Guy, ‘ because I have 
never yet had the good luck to find out what will satisfy you; but 
I should think you ought to be.’ 

‘Yet it seems to me that I have not been so very exacting. 
But we need not revert to bygones. What I wished to say now 
was that I shall never feel satisfied or comfortable so long as you 
refuse to take what I consider to be justly yours. Anybody, I 
think, would tell you that in the case of an amicable separation, 
such as ours, you are entitled to the half of the income which you 
would have had to spend if we had remained together, and your 
refusal has the effect of placing me in a false position,’ 

‘Oh, if it comes to that,’ answered Guy, getting up, ‘I’m 
afraid anybody would tell you, and a good many people will tell 
you, that you ave in a false position. But that’s your own choice, 
you know; I thought you liked it. Anyhow, I can’t offer to make 
you more comfortable by accepting quarterly cheques; so, if that 
was the business matter that you wanted to talk over with me, I’ll 
wish you good evening. I have said all I have to say upon the 
subject already.’ 

Clarissa sat silent for a few moments and brushed her hand 
once or twice impatiently across her forehead. 

‘Do you think,’ she asked at length, ‘that it is quite fair to 
talk as though you, not I, were the victim ?’ 

‘I didn’t know that I was talking in that way,’ he replied. 
‘I haven’t called myself a victim, and you are very welcome to 
call yourself one, if it makes you any happier to do so.’ 

‘You must be well aware that I have a right to do so, and you 
must also, I should think, be well aware that by sentencing me 
to riches and yourself to poverty, you assume an air of false 
magnanimity.’ 

‘Do I really ?’ asked Guy, making rapidly for the door. ‘I’m 
very sorry ; but I don’t see how it is to be helped. Well, good-bye, 
Clarissa ; I’m going to send a doll round for Netta in the morning, 
and I shall see her again before very long, I hope. But it won’t 
be necessary for you to stay at home to receive me, you know.’ 

It must be owned that he was a most provoking as well as a 
most impenitent sinner, and that his wife was scarcely to be blamed 
for the bitter thoughts in which she indulged after he had left her. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 
MADELINE MAKES DISCOVERIES. 


Lire is so full of worries and bothers that they end by neutralising 
one another. It is impossible to think of fifty things at once, and 
Sir Robert Luttrell, when Parliament was dissolved at the end of 
June, had so far the advantage over his wife that he really could 
not spare time to lament the perversity of his heir-apparent or 
deplore the curtailment of the London season. 

‘I have no doubt that it is all very unfortunate and very in- 
convenient,’ he told her; ‘but I can’t help it; the younger 
generation must look after itself. My present business is to fight 
a losing battle to the best of my ability ; and as this will assu- 
redly be my last battle, I feel a certain melancholy interest in the 
job.’ 

Despite the confident utterances of his fellow-ministers and 
those with which he himself neglected no opportunity of backing 
them up, he was persuaded that the fight would prove a losing 
one. His long political experience convinced him that his party 
had held office for too many years, and although his own seat was 
safe enough, he was under no illusion as to his chances of ever 
again addressing the House from the Treasury bench. Militavi 
non sine gloria, he might have said; he had served the Tory 
party faithfully through thick and thin; a peerage and dignified 
retirement might have formed no unfitting conclusion to an 
honourable career, if only he had devoted half as much attention 
to the management of his private affairs as to those of his country. 
But, unhappily, his private affairs were in such a terrible mess 
that he was only too glad to be drawn away from the contempla- 
tion of them by public duties, and had Lady Luttrell known how 
very near an ancient family was to downright ruin, she would 
probably have been less plaintive over the necessity for quitting 
Grosvenor Place with Madeline neither engaged nor married, and 
Clarissa so far from being in a condition of mind to be left to her 
own devices. 

Lady Luttrell, however, had merely a vague, uncomfortable 
impression that money was no longer so plentiful as it had for- 
merly been, that Guy was in some danger of allowing the hand- 
some income to which he was entitled to slip through his fingers, 
and that there might be very great trouble with Madeline, unless 
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the girl could somehow be brought to realise that it is the duty of 
every woman to marry and, if possible, to marry well. Therefore, 
on the journey down to Haccombe Luttrell, in which neighbourhood 
her husband had to meet his constituents, she was somewhat fret- 
ful and peevish, grieving aloud over the loss of Lord Stoneyhurst, 
who had always voted with the Liberals, but who might, under the 
peculiar circumstances of the present election, have been tempted 
into the opposite camp, and denouncing the avowed Radicalism of 
Clarissa, who, she had been informed, was making herself quite 
conspicuous as a champion of the enemy. 

‘I dare say her eloquence won’t affect a very large number of 
votes,’ remarked Sir Robert. 

But Lady Luttrell said, ‘One never knows. An incalculable 
amount of mischief is done by silly women nowadays, and it is 
very bad taste, to say the least of it, on Clarissa’s part to oppose 
her own family. But of course she only does it in order to annoy 
us, and really, Madeline dear, I sometimes think—but I am afraid 
it is useless for me to say what I think.’ 

It was certainly useless ; but that did not prevent the poor 
lady from saying what she thought again and again in terms 
which were necessarily painful to her daughter. During the 
period of electioneering and speechifying which followed, and 
which was not devoid of pleasurable excitement for Lady Luttrell, 
who enjoyed canvassing and who had plenty of political visitors 
to entertain, Madeline was by no means in the best of spirits. 
Neither by her father nor by her mother was she treated with 
actual unkindness ; yet she was made to feel that she was more or 
less in disgrace. They were clearly of opinion that she had 
behaved in a very foolish manner, and she herself, now that she 
was removed from Clarissa’s influence, was not certain that she 
had acted with complete wisdom or prudence. Why had she 
rejected Lord Stoneyhurst, who, to be sure, was a dull little man, 
but who would doubtless have proved himself an indulgent hus- 
band? Why had she discouraged one or two others, who were 
less dull and almost as well provided with this world’s goods ? 
Why, after all, should any girl refuse a really good offer, seeing 
that the inconstancy of men is proverbial, and that the love matches 
of England turn out no better than, if as well as, the mariages de 
convenance of France ? 

It was on a hot, windless afternoon, when she had been about 
ten days at home, that Miss Luttrell put these questions to her- 
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self and was so fortunate, or so unfortunate, as to find a conclusive 
answer to them. She had rowed herself out to the middle of 
Haccombe Bay in the little open boat which she was permitted 
to use when the barometer stood at set fair, and now, drifting 
gently seawards with the ebbing tide upon that still expanse of 
blue water, she rested on her oars and allowed her thoughts to 
have free play. This, as good old Father Dormer, who was the 
keeper of her conscience, had repeatedly warned her, is a very 
dangerous thing to do; still, one must run occasional risks in a 
world which is full of hidden perils, and if there was anything 
specially hazardous in wondering whether she would ever see 
Raoul de Malglaive again, Madeline was not aware of it. Already, 
indeed, she had more than once looked back with pleasure and 
a sort of pensive regret upon her rides and talks with that smart 
young officer of French cavalry: the only difference was that it 
had not until now occurred to her to compare him with Lord 
Stoneyhurst and other suitors, actual or potential. Of course she 
knew very well that Raoul had admired her ; but it was altogether 
improbable—so she told herself, and so all she had heard from the 
experienced Clarissa led her to believe—that absence would make 
his heart grow fonder. Besides which, there was no real likeli- 
hood of his being at Pau again during the ensuing winter. 

Thus it came to pass that Madeline, preoccupied as she was 
with the idea of marriage, and inclined as she had always been 
to a French rather than an English alliance, began to indulge in 
dim visions which had the grave, handsome, southern counten- 
ance of her former playmate for their centre ; thus, too, it dawned 
upon her by degrees that Pau without Raoul would be a sadly 
disappointing place of sojourn. As the boat floated on, and as, 
regardless of her complexion, she reclined in the stern, with her 
hands clasped behind her head, contemplating the hazy, blue 
horizon, the visions grew less dim and the central figure became 
more clearly defined. In these closing years of the nineteenth 
century young ladies are no longer supposed, as they used to be, 
to be impervious to Cupid’s darts; nor, it is said, do they hesi- 
tate for a moment to avow to themselves and others that they 
are ‘awfully gone on’ this or that member of the other sex whose 
privilege it has been to win their maidenly affections; but 
Madeline Luttrell, notwithstanding her acceptance of her sister- 
in-law’s modern theories, was in some respects old-fashioned. 
She was, at all events, antiquated enough to blush up to the 
roots of her hair, for the benefit of the circling sea-gulls and the 
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sleepy cormorants who were watching her, when she had exclaimed 
aloud: ‘Yes; that is the truth! I do love him—and I shall 
never love anybody else!’ 

Now, after having committed herself to such an assertion as 
that—and said it aloud too—there could be no further question 
of British noblemen or gentlemen, belonging to the ancient faith. 
So far, so good; it is always a comfort and a relief to know 
exactly how one stands. But what was considerably less pleasant 
was to remember that Raoul had committed himself to no definite 
assertion at all, and that he could not be held to blame if he was 
at that very moment breathing hints of eternal devotion into the 
ear of some odious countrywoman of his own. Madeline drew 
out of her pocket a letter which she had recently received from 
Clarissa and which contained certain very severe statements 
respecting the male sex in general. 

‘ They are all the same; I doubt whether one in a thousand 
is capable of what we call love or can understand that there is 
anything to be ashamed of in infidelity. Guy, I am sure, thinks 
me most unreasonable; it seems to him to be a mere matter of 
course that his loves should be like dissolving views, and, as I say, 
nine hundred and ninety-nine men out of a thousand would agree 
with him. They have been educated to hold these opinions : 
all that can be done is to educate the next generation differently.’ 

It is, no doubt, at once a duty and a privilege to labour for the 
welfare of posterity ; still, when one has not yet celebrated one’s 
own twentieth birthday, one naturally feels a somewhat keener 
personal interest in the existing generation, and Madeline could 
not help hoping that the existing generation might be a shade 
or two less black than it was painted. She did not know a very 
great deal about it; she was, oddly enough, under the impression 
that young fellows are, as a rule, more scrupulous, more unselfish, 
more religious in France than they are in England; it seemed to 
her reasonable to suppose that so exemplary a son as Raoul de 
Malglaive would be a true lover and a good husband. And that 
he was her lover, or had been a very short time ago, she was, after 
all, pretty sure. 

So Miss Luttrell spent a quiet, enjoyable afternoon, with the 
sea-birds and the sea-breeze and-her dreams to keep her company, 
until the time came for her to pull back to Haccombe harbour 
and stroll up to the house, where—as so often happens to poor 
mortals who have been dreaming of peace—a most disagreeable 
surprise awaited her. Lady Luttrell took in a large number of 
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French newspapers, and it so chanced that several of these were 
lying upon the library table when Madeline entered. The room 
was empty; everybody, it appeared, was out of doors, and the 
girl carelessly picked up ‘Le Petit Voyou des Basses-Pyrénées,’ 
which by ill luck had chanced to catch her eye. Lady Luttrell 
did not approve of promiscuous reading for young people; but 
long sojourn in a country where many things of which she did 
not approve were sanctioned had led to some laxity of discipline 
on her part, and Madeline broke no rule by perusing the vivacious 
and not very edifying little print which provided weekly amuse- 
ment for the inhabitants of Pau. 

It provided nothing of that sort for its present reader, who 
had no sooner curled herself up comfortably in a low easy-chair 
than her attention was claimed by a paragraph, headed Charmante 
Aventure, which caused her at once to start back into a more 
erect attitude. The adventure, to tell the truth, was neither 
charming nor particularly amusing, since it seemed to have con- 
sisted merely of an unforeseen meeting between a husband and 
wife at an hotel where the latter was accepting the hospitality of 
a cavalry officer ; but much interest was, of course, added to the 
episode by the description of the lady as ‘la belle Marquise de 
C——..’ while the officer was delicately alluded to as ‘le jeune 
R— de M—-, représentant dune de nos plus austeres familles 
béarnaises.’ The details over which the writer of the paragraph 
chuckled and its reader writhed may be omitted. The cool 
demeanour of ‘le jeune R de M—— under circumstances of 
which it was stated that he was not without previous experience ; 
the audacious explanation which he was said to have offered; the 
ultimate pacification of the irate husband, who, it appeared, had 
been called upon by his wife to explain his own presence at the 
hotel, and had been unable to do so without compromising a 
fourth person—all these things, which took up a great deal of 
space and were dwelt upon in a highly humorous style, certainly 
belonged to the category of literature which Lady Luttrell would 
have deemed unsuitable for young people. But it is needless 
to say that Madeline read the narrative from start to finish several 
times over, and when, with a gesture of disgust, she threw the 
horrible little sheet away from her, she threw all her foolish 
dreams away with it. 

Of course the dreams had been foolish ; of course Clarissa was 
right, and all men were the same, and she wished she was dead! 
Or rather, no !—on second thoughts she only wished that she was 
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married, and she was very sorry that she had refused Lord Stoney- 
hurst, and, if he would ask her again, he should have a different 
answer. Lord Stoneyhurst, at least, would not be found enter- 
taining belles Marquises at provincial hotels. 

Lady Luttrell, who came in presently, accompanied by several 
ladies who had been assisting her at a Primrose League meeting, 
would doubtless have pronounced this an extremely sensible con- 
clusion, had it been imparted to her; but no immediate oppor- 
tunity arose for her admission into her daughter’s confidence. 
Lady Luttrell was very hot, very tired, and, as it presently appeared, 
deeply discouraged. She held a sheaf of telegrams in her hand, 
which she had opened in her husband’s absence and which brought 
bad news from many quarters of the United Kingdom. 

‘The elections are going against us,’ she announced, as she 
sank into a chair and begged Madeline to give her a cup of tea 
at once. ‘How stupid it is to be beaten like this when all the 
decent people are on our side! Those wretched agricultural 
labourers !—why were we too honest to promise them things which 
nobody can ever give them? I almost wish now that Robert 
would lose his seat, so that we might give up meddling with 
politics altogether.’ 

A chorus of protest arose from Lady Luttrell’s friends. Things 
had not come to such a pass as that, they declared; the Radical 
majority would be but a small one, the Radical Ministry would 
never be able to retain office, there would be another general 
election, with another result, ere long, and assuredly it would be 
impossible to spare so able a man as Sir Robert Luttrell when the 
next Conservative administration should be formed. But perhaps 
they did not quite mean what they said; for everybody knew 
well enough that Sir Robert had had his day. 

Nobody, indeed, knew that better than Sir Robert himself. 
He arrived, just before dinner, from a neighbouring town, where 
he had been addressing a somewhat hostile assemblage, and with 
him, amongst others, came Mr. Dent, who had been returned 
unopposed for his own metropolitan constituency and who had 
been doing what he could by means of platform oratory in the 
west of England to help less fortunate candidates. Mr. Dent, 
ordinarily so placid, was looking worried and uneasy, Lady Luttrell 
noticed—far more so than her husband, for whose pallor and 
obvious fatigue she had been prepared, but who seemed to be in 
tolerably good spirits and who laughed, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, at the inevitable. 
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‘It is such a relief to see Robert taking it so well,’ she 
murmured to her husband’s friend and confidential adviser ; ‘I 
was afraid he would be dreadfully upset by those telegrams.’ 

‘My dear lady,’ Mr. Dent answered, drawing her a little 
further aside, ‘he is not taking it welf—or rather, it is not taking 
him well. He is not as young as he was, and nothing but sheer 
pluck preserved him from fainting in public this afternoon. I 
came back with him on purpose to tell you so; for I must be 
off again immediately after dinner to catch the night mail. Don’t 
be alarmed, and don’t let him know that I have betrayed him; 
but do your best to keep him quiet now—and perhaps you might 
be able to persuade him to see a doctor. Oh, no; I don’t think 
there is anything very serious the matter; only at his age and 
mine slight indispositions ought not to be neglected. I dare say 
you know,’ added Mr. Dent, after a momentary hesitation, ‘ that 
he has troubles on his mind unconnected with politics.’ 

‘You mean money troubles?’ asked Lady Luttrell quickly. 

‘Yes, I mean money troubles. Sooner or later they must be 
faced, I am afraid; but for the time being he should be induced 
to forget them, if possible. I have done my best in that direc- 
tion ; will you do the same ?’ 

Lady Luttrell smiled and sighed. ‘It is never very difficult to 
induce Robert to forget money nwatters,’ she said. 

‘Ah, I don’t know! It used to be easy; it is not so easy now. 
To tell you the whole truth, he has good reason for being troubled. 
Well—hbetter days may come ; though scarcely for him, I fear.’ 

‘If only Guy and Clarissa would be sensible enough to make 
friends again!’ exclaimed Lady Luttrell, with ready comprehen- 
sion of his meaning. 

‘Exactly so; but their case, unfortunately, is not one for inter- 
vention in its present stage. The present, you see, my dear Lady 
Luttrell, belongs to sons and daughters, nephews and nieces, and a 
pretty mess they make of it amongst them! Our sole consolation 
must be that they grow older every day.’ 

Not until late that evening, after Mr. Dent had left and the men 
had retired to the smoking-room, and the ladies, with one exception, 
had gone to bed, was Lady Luttrell’s attention drawn to ‘ Le Petit 
Voyou’ by her daughter, who silently pointed out the obnoxious 
paragraph. 

Lady Luttrell put on her glasses, read the anecdote and was 
evidently tickled by it ; though she felt bound to exclaim : 
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‘ But, my child, you should not look at such things; c’est du 
dernier mauvais gott |’ 

‘I dare say it is bad taste to write about such things, and it 
may be bad taste to subscribe to the newspapers that print them,’ 
returned Madeline ; ‘but it is something worse than bad taste to 
do them.’ 

Lady Luttrell glanced at the girl’s disdainful countenance, 
realised quickly what had occurred and struck her hands together 
with a sudden gesture of despairing impatience. She was unhappy 
about her husband, she was frightened at the impending pecuniary 
disaster which had been foreshadowed by Mr. Dent, she was 
beginning to doubt whether the family would ever benefit by her 
daughter-in-law’s fortune, and here, to crown all, was Madeline 
turning up her nose at another eligible suitor !—a suitor less 
eligible, to be sure, than Lord Stoneyhurst, yet by no means to be 
despised, and one, moreover, who, as she now perceived, had had a 
very good chance of being accepted. 

‘Decidedly,’ she cried, ‘you are losing your senses! It is 
ridiculous and improper for a girl to have such thoughts as yours! 
You look as if that poor Raoul had committed some horrible 
crime, instead of f 

‘You think that the story is true, then ?’ interrupted Madeline. 

‘True !—and supposing it were true? As if all young men 
were not the same!’ 

‘Clarissa says they are all the same,’ remarked Madeline. 

‘Oh, Clarissa—Clarissa! I am sick and weary of hearing of all 
the silly things that she says. I will admit that sometimes, by 
accident, she may be right as to her facts; but the conclusions 
which she draws from them!—ga n’a pas le sens commun. I 
must take care that you see no more gossiping newspapers, and 
I do implore you to believe that your mother knows a little more 
of the world than Clarissa does. As for Raoul de Malglaive, his 
youthful indiscretions are really no concern of yours.’ 

‘None whatever,’ agreed Madeline, moving towards the door. 
‘So far as I am concerned, his indiscretions may know no bounds.’ 

Poor Lady Luttrell might have been more sympathetic and 
might certainly have been more judicious; but she was at the 
end of her patience, and she let the girl go. Least said soonest 
mended, she thought. After all, as Mr. Dent had sagaciously 
observed, young people do grow older every day. 


(To be continued.) 





THE FINANCIAL BOOM OF THE 
LAST CENTURY. 


THE present phenomenal activity on the Stock Exchange—the 
great gold gamble, as an unkind one has called it—when millions 
of money have been within the past few months invested in South 
African and West Australian mining shares, when, as the report 
goes, an ex-strolling player has added one more to his millions 
before breakfast-time, and to be a friend of the chief actors has 
been worth a competency, is not, in some ways, without a parallel, 
though it must be sought in the last century, and its disastrous 
results were such as, it is to be trusted, will be spared the present- 
day investors. 

The voyages of Sir Walter Raleigh and others in ‘ good Queen 
Bess’s’ and succeeding reigns seem to have begot an ardent spirit 
of trading and colonisation, and to have turned the thoughts of all 
to dreams of wealth beyond the seas. As early as 1695 the Bill 
of the Scotch Parliament to carry out a scheme for the planting of 
colonies on the Isthmus of Darien to trade with the two Indies 
created such enthusiasm that half of the entire circulating medium 
in Scotland was invested in the stock. Sir Walter Scott’s glow- 
ing words bring this rush for gold graphically before the eyes. 
* Many subscribed their all; maidens threw in their portions, and 
widows whatever sums they could raise upon their dower, to be 
repaid a hundredfold by the golden shower which was to descend 
upon the subscribers.’ 

Their neighbours across the border were no less captivated by 
the reports of the wealth of Spanish America; and Robert Harley, 
afterwards Earl of Oxford, who came into power as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and head of the Government in 1710, formed the 
idea of tapping the supposed fabulous resources of the Southern 
Seas, and in this way paying off the National Debt, which had 
only been created in the previous reign, and, largely from its 
novelty, was regarded as particularly burdensome. With these 
objects in view the South Sea Company was formed, and a number 
of eminent merchants took over the burden of the floating National 
Debt, then amounting tu nearly ten millions. The Government 
promised interest at the rate of six per cent., to be obtained from 
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certain import duties which were rendered permanent, and the 
Company was granted the monopoly of trade to the Spanish coasts 
of America. These privileges, however, were anticipatory, and 
were never fully realised. The Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, only 
won from Spain the right to engage in the negro slave trade, to 
found a few factories, and to trade with the American coast by 
means of one ship annually, and these concessions naturally came to 
an end when we soon afterwards engaged in war again with Spain. 

The Company, however, flourished exceedingly. In the Session 
of 1714 an Act was passed to enable the Bank of England and 
others to lend money upon South Sea stock; and in the succeed- 
ing year another Act followed for enlarging the capital stock 
and yearly fund of the Company, and so obtaining for public 
use a sum of 822,000/., and for raising 169,000/. by the sale of 
annuities. 

Further assistance to the nation was proposed by the Company 
in a resolution of May 15, 1717, to lend the State two millions 
at five per cent. for paying off the lotteries of 1711 and 1712. 
The Bank at the same time came forward with a beneficial offer 
of two and a half millions at a like percentage for redeeming 
funds and Exchequer bills carrying a higher rate of interest. 
These offers were accepted, and an Act was passed for redeeming 
the yearly fund of the South Sea Company at the rate of six per 
cent. and paying on the whole of the now increased amount 
borrowed five per cent. per annum. 

The good services of the Company were again accepted when, 
in the Session of 1719, the Royal assent was given to an Act for 
redeeming the fund appropriated for the payment of the lottery 
tickets of 1710 by a voluntary subscription of the proprietors into 
the stock of the South Sea Company. 

The Company had up to this time been conducted with honesty 
and success, and had been worked largely with a view to perform- 
ing good services to the public purse. The Prince of Wales 
was made a Governor in 1715, and three years later the King 
(George I.) himself accepted a place on the governing body. But 
the remainder of the history of the Company is a deplorable tale 
of dishonesty and deception and of shameless behaviour of men 
in high positions. 

One of the directors, Sir John Blunt, who had been a scrivener, 
a man of greater ability than character, suggested to the Company 
to make an offer to take over the whole of the nation’s debt, 
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amounting to thirty millions, on being guaranteed five per cent. 
for seven and a half years and given certain additional trading 
privileges. This proposal was also further baited to catch the 
Government and the people by agreeing to accept a reduction of 
one per cent. interest after the lapse of that period or to allow the 
State to redeem its debt. The offer gave the Company such a 
position that the Bank itself saw a dangerous rival in the field, and 
felt called upon to make an offer to the House of Commons at the 
same time (January 27, 1720) of a scheme for discharging the 
national obligations. 

The proposals of the South Sea Company, however, were 
regarded by the Commons as the more attractive, and it was 
resolved in the House that they should be accepted (February 1). 
The annuitants were given the option of retaining their securities, 
but the affairs of the Company appeared to be so promising that 
most made an immediate exchange for South Sea stock. 

The South Sea Bill, passed in April, empowered the Company 
to increase its capital, and when the directors called for subscrip- 
tions the money came in by millions. Every effort was made by 
the Company to inflame the public mind. The rumour was 
spread that Gibraltar and Port Mahon were to be exchanged for a 
part of Peru. In this way the whole nation fell under the spell 
of speculation, and became stock-jobbers. All kinds of projects 
sprang up and were foolishly accorded support ; many for objects 
that in calmer times would have been recognised immediately as 
impossible, such as a wheel for perpetual motion. Many of these 
schemes were the plainest of daylight robberies, and on June 11 
a proclamation was published that all new projects or bubbles— 
the word had now come out—the number of which was then 
about a hundred, should be deemed common nuisances, and that 
any broker dealing in them should be subject to a penalty of 
5001. It was computed at this time that a million and a half of 
money was won and lost by these transparent swindles. 

The South Sea scheme, however, held on its way and daily 
increased in public favour. At the passing of the South Sea Act 
the Company’s stock rose to 340. A few days afterwards a sub- 
scription was issued at 300. On the same day (April 12) the 
Royal assent was given to a loan of a million to the Company. 
On the 28th of the same month another subscription was opened 
at 400. The stock was worth 550 on May 20, and was selling at 
890 on June 2. 
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The thorough and complete way in which all classes were 
deceived can be judged from a speech of the King to Parliament 
on June 11, when he thanked the Commons for the good founda- 
tion they had prepared for the payment of the national debts 
and the discharge of a great part of them without the least viola- 
tion of public faith. 

The King went abroad to his dominions in Germany four days 
later, and many of those who accompanied him withdrew their 
money, and the stocks sunk considerably ; but the directors came 
to the rescue by offering prodigious dividends and other benefits, 
and so managed to raise it again, and even advanced it to its 
maximum price of 1,000, and held it up during the whole of July 
between 900 and 1,000. 

During this time of the greatest boom the proclamation 
against bubbles had no effect, and innumerable bogus companies 
with foolish ideas were being placed on the market, so that it was 
found necessary to issue an order of council (July 12) for dismiss- 
ing seventeen petitions that lay before the Privy Council for 
patents to raise stocks for various purposes, for the exploiting of 
which many had been drawn in to part with their money, on the 
pretence that their petitions would be granted. This ruined the 
several projects for carrying on the fishing trade, insurance 
against fire, manufacturing sail-cloth, curing tobacco for snuff, and 
others. The sums proposed to be raised by other bubbles afloat 
at this time did not amount to less than 300 millions sterling. 
The Lords Justices gave orders on August 15 to the Attorney- 
General to issue writs against the York Buildings Company, the 
Lustring Company, the English Copper, and the Welch Copper 
and Lead Company and other companies that had exceeded the 
powers granted to them. 

The exposure of these swindles caused the South Sea stogk to 
fall to 830, including the midsummer dividend on August 17, 
but the directors held their stock up by buying largely, and it 
returned to 880. It fell again, however, immediately, and the 
directors were driven to make another bold move. They accord- 
ingly closed the transfer books on the 24th of the month, and 
the next day opened other books for taking in a subscription of 
one million at the rate of 1,000/ for every 100/. capital stock. 
This had the desired effect, and the amount was subscribed within 
three hours. Men and women flocked to Change Alley in such 
numbers that tables had to be set in the streets with clerks. The 
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tale is told of one hunchback whose deformity brought him gold 
by letting out his hump as a writing-slope. On the 26th the 
transfer books were opened again, but the unreasoning passion of 
the people commencing to yield place to common sense, the stock 
fell to less than 800/., and the directors were driven to adopt 
further measures. They offered to lend their proprietors 4,000/. 
upon every 1,000/, stock for six months at four per cent. The 
annuitants were still uneasy and clamorous, and the directors 
committed their crowning sin. They passed a resolution that the 
Christmas dividend should be at the rate of 30 per cent., and that 
thenceforward the yearly dividend should be not less than 50 
per cent. This raised the stock to 800/. Breakers, however, were 
ahead of the directors, and a rumour in the early part of Septem- 
ber that the Spaniards were assembling troops to invest Gibraltar 
added to the ‘slump,’ and the stock fell on the 8th to 640, to 
550 on the following day, and by the 19th it was as low as 400. 
The Bank of England came to the rescue of the Company on the 
23rd, and agreed to take their stock at 400 per cent. in lieu of 
3,775,0001. the South Sea Company were to pay them. 

When the books were opened at the Bank for subscriptions 
to support the public credit a great crowd at first assembled, and 
it was expected that the three millions would have been subscribed 
that day ; but the fall of the Company’s stock and the ill odour of 
its bonds caused a run upon the largest bankers, who were obliged 
to close their establishments, having already lent great sums upon 
the stock. The Sword-Blade Company also, the chief financiers 
of the South Sea Company, were forced to stop payment, and a 
great run upon the bank ensued. By the end of the month the 
stock had fallen to 150. 

The storm of the people’s anger now burst forth unrestrained, 
like a swollen torrent, carrying all before it, and Parliament was 
compelled to act to satisfy the demand of the country for ven- 
geance on the evildoers who had wrought this disaster. 

A select committee of thirteen Commoners was appointed to 
examine into the Company’s transactions; and the sub-governor, 
the deputy-governor, the directors, and Mr. Robert Knight, their 
cashier, were examined by the House of Lords. As a result of 
this inquiry their Lordships came to the resolution that the 
officers of the Company had prevaricated with them in giving 
false representations of several matters of fact, that by lending 
money on stock and subscriptions they were guilty of a notorious 
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breach of trust, and that they ought to make good the losses the 
Company had sustained by their fraudulent management. The 
secret committee of the Commons repaired to the South Sea 
House on January 14, 1721, and took possession of it and of all 
the books. Mr. Knight, the cashier, now felt that he would be 
safer abroad, and absconded on the 22nd, and took vessel to Calais. 
The violence of the swing of the pendulum was shown luminously 
in Knight’s case. He acted on the House of Commons like the 
red rag on the bull. A proclamation was issued on the following 
day offering a reward of 2,000/. for his arrest. He was stopped 
by the Marquis de Prie and committed prisoner to the castle of 
Antwerp on February 3, and a few days later the Commons 
addressed His Majesty to procure Knight’s surrender. Accord- 
ingly the King despatched Colonel Churchill to Vienna, instructed 
to make most pressing instances to the Emperor that he might 
be at once delivered up together with his papers, but the King’s 
messenger was refused his prayer. The Emperor, however, wrote 
a letter to his Majesty, which was read in the House of Commons 
(March 27), and in it he expressed his inclination to deliver up 
Knight, but his powerlessness to do so without the consent of the 
States of Brabant. This letter appears to have greatly incensed 
the members, for, three days later, three hundred of their number 
with their Speaker attended upon his Majesty to express their 
dissatisfaction at the obstacles raised by the Emperor under cover 
of the pretended privileges of the Brabant States, and they 
besought him to press for Knight’s surrender. Eventually this 
individual escaped from Antwerp, and was never proceeded against 
by the Company’s creditors. 

During this time the Commons committee and the House of 
Lords had been accumulating information which disclosed gross 
breaches of faith in high quarters, and on the Houses meeting on 
January 23, Sir Thomas Jansen, Sir Robert Chaplin, and Messrs, 
Sawbridge and Eyles, members, were expelled the House and 
taken into custody, and several other directors were ordered to 
be seized with their papers. Two days later the Lords extracted 
the information from witnesses under examination that large sums 
in South Sea stock had been given to several persons, both in the 
administration and the House of Commons, for procuring the 
passing of the South Sea Act. Mr. John Aislabie, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was incriminated, and he found it necessary to 
resign his seals. 
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Sir John Blunt, the chief projector of the scheme, was called 
upon by the House of Lords, but refused to be examined (Febru- 
ary 4). This occasioned some severe reflections to be cast upon 
the Ministry, and was the cause of a tragic occurrence. Far 
Stanhope grew so warm under the aspersions and so vehement 
in the defence of himself and colleagues that he was seized with 
a pain in his head of a severity to force him to proceed home, and 
his illness terminated fatally on the following day. 

The Committee of Secrecy made a report (February 16) that 
connected several members of the Government with a direct, 
interest in the Company. It was discovered that 50,000/. worth 
of stock had been bought in at prices from 150 to 180 for the 
Ear! of Sunderland, the Premier, at the request of the Postmaster- 
General, Mr. James Craggs. It also appeared that Mr. Aislabie 
had had great quantities of stock given him, and that a great 
deal of stock had been bought for members of both Houses at 
favourable prices. The late Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
heard in his defence by the Commons, but it was proved against 
him that he had caused the accounts between himself and a 
Mr. Hawes to be burnt, and had given him a discharge for the 
balance, amounting to 842,000/. He was committed to the 
Tower and his estates alienated. Another member, Sir George 
Caswall, was at the same time treated in like fashion. 

The royal assent was given on March 23 to the first attempt 
to undo or alleviate the misdeeds of the Company. The Act was 
to enable the Company to ingraft part of its capital stock into 
the stock and fund of the Bank and another part into the stock 
and funds of the East India Company, and to give further time 
for payments by the South Sea Company to the public. It was 
largely owing to the judicious and level-headed measures of one 
man that the country overrode its calamity. This man—Robert 
Walpole—became Chancellor of the Exchequer at this time 
(April 2), and Prime Minister in the succeeding year. 

Now poured in petitions from the City of London and other 
places demanding of Parliament justice on the directors and officers 
of the defaulting Company. 

The late Postmaster-General, James Craggs, was the next 
member found guilty of corrupt and scandalous practices, and the 
House of Commons resolved that all his property should be 
applied to the relief of the sufferers from his criminal actions. 

The House met on May 17 to discuss what proportion of 
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their estates, which had been seized, should be given back to the 
directors. It was proposed that an eighth should be refunded ; 
but eventually it was decided to consider each case separately. 
The values of their estates, as given upon oath, amounted to 
2,014,000/., and of this 334,000/. was returned to them, in 
amounts varying from 800/. to 50,000/. The Royal assent to the 
Act for realising the estates of the officials of the Company and 
of John Aislabie and James Craggs was given on July 29. 

Parliament was called together by the King two days later to 
consider the state of public credit. The results of the delibera- 
tions were embodied in an Act that passed through all its stages 
within many days. During this term of the House of Commons 
hundreds of holders—of both sexes —of public stocks assembled at 
the doors of the House as members went in and created a great 
tumult and disturbance, demanding justice of their representatives. 
In this extremity members had to apply to the justices for pro- 
tection. The reading twice of the Riot Act had the desired result, 
and the people dispersed. 

The judicious measures that had been taken to wind up the 
estates of the Company, to alleviate as much as possible the 
burden of the loss on the people, and to restore the national credit 
were working wonders in pacifying the King’s subjects and re- 
habilitating the finances of his realms. In his speech to both 
Houses on August 10, the King was able to say that it gave 
him great comfort to observe that the public credit was begin- 
ning to recover, and that he hoped it would be entirely restored 
when all the provisions they had made to that end were in 
operation. 

On March 7 of the following year (1722) an Act received 
the Royal assent extending further clemency to the Company by 
relieving it of some of its obligations and giving further time for 
the repayment of the million lent to it. At the same time the 
Company received additional assistance by being invested with 
powers to dispose of the effects in hand by lottery or subscrip- 
tion if necessary. Eventually the disposal of the wealth of the 
Company enabled a dividend of thirty-three per cent. to be 
declared, and so one of the most disastrous social epochs in our 
history closed. 

There is probably no pavelan in the records of the country of 
such unrestrained and shameless peculation in high places and 
such unreasoning gullibility on the part of the people. A 
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thoughtless mania, quite unintelligible to their descendants, 
enveloped the whole nation, and when it is considered that it 
covered great and small, high and low, and even those who, by 
the ordinary standards of judgment, would always be considered 
of the highest intellect, it can only be concluded that, living in 
other times, apart from the sensations of that particular age, we 
are incapable of entering into its spirit or of judging or appre- 
ciating it. Even the poet Gay, who flourishes still in print, fell 
under the intoxication of the times. A competency was within 
his grasp if he had only sold out at the top prices the stocks 
given to him by patrons in the early days of the Company, but he 
held on, with blind faith in the scheme, against the better judg- 
ment of many friends. 

During this time our neighbours across the Channel had been 
passing through a similar period of financial fever and then of all- 
engrossing disaster. The means by which the debt of France was 
to be wiped off the slate and the financial salvation of the country 
achieved was the Mississippi scheme of John Law. The proposals 
of this individual to the French Government were that he should 
become the sole creditor of the nation, and be allowed to issue 
paper money to ten times the amount of the National Debt, that 
is, to the extent of 2,080 million pounds. The scheme was so 
attractive in outward guise that the necessary permission was 
given to Law to found the Royal Bank of France and to issue his 
notes. The Bank carried on all the usual business in paper, such 
as the receiving of deposits, the discounting of bills, and the 
issuing of promissory notes. It was at first amazingly successful, 
and the Royal Bank was given fresh powers. The exclusive right 
of coining money was entrusted to it, the trade of the old French 
East India Company was transferred to it, and its directors were 
further conceded the monopoly of trading with the littoral of the 
Mississippi. Its history is widely that of the South Sea Company. 
A 500. share was at one time worth 18,000/., and Law was then 
made Comptroller-General. In 1720 the bubble was pricked, and 
a@ sovereign would have purchased ten thousand pounds’ worth of 
the Bank’s notes; and, as in this country, so in France, universal 
ruin overtook the nation for a time. 
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‘WELL, sir, go your way; but remember that as you make your 
bed, so you must lie upon it.’ 

When an elderly uncle addresses his nephew as ‘sir,’ the 
expression betokens what diplomatists call ‘strained relations’ 
between the pair; and, in point of fact, Uncle Ned and I had, 
like the immortal Betsy and her mate, ‘ quarrelled and told each 
other facts.’ Uncle Ned and my father had been the typical lucky 
and unlucky members of their family ; everything had prospered 
with the former and failed with the latter. At length, about ten 
years after his marriage with an amiable but penniless orphan, my 
father died suddenly, bequeathing his widow and child (and a few 
debts) to his wealthy bachelor brother. In justice to Uncle Ned 
I must own that he accepted this bequest far more graciously than 
relatives often receive similar legacies; he made my mother a 
small allowance, paid liberally for my education, and promised to 
take me into his business as soon as I was old enough to enter 
the counting-house, with a view of my ultimately becoming his 
partner—and his heir. Never did better prospects open before 
any young man, as all my mother’s friends assured her; for Uncle 
Ned’s Manchester business was an excellent one, but, unfortunately, 
I was doomed to disappoint everyone’s hopes. A very brief trial of 
commercial life showed me that I had neither taste nor aptitude for 
business ; while my boyish love for sketching grew daily stronger, 
until I resolved to embrace the profession of an artist. It may be 
imagined how Uncle Ned received this intimation. An artist, in 
his eyes, was the embodiment of poverty and Bohemianism ; and 
that any sane person should turn his back upon a lucrative 
business to embrace such a ‘ beggarly calling’ was inexplicable to 
my uncle. We had many stormy scenes together before the matter 
was finally decided. 

‘I cannot help my tastes, sir,’ I pleaded ; ‘I have no gift for 
commercial pursuits, and if you take me as your partner I believe 
I should ruin your business in a year.’ 

I had, in fact, made blunders enough during my brief occu- 
pancy of a stool in the counting-house to justify this remark. 

‘Go your own way,’ growled Uncle Ned, ‘ but don’t come to 
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me for help when you are scrawling pictures on the street flags for 
pence.’ And so we parted. 

I did ‘go my own way.’ Uncle Ned was not revengeful enough 
to carry his resentment so far as to withdraw my mother’s allow- 
ance ; and she, dear soul, with that faith in her boy’s abilities 
common to all loving mothers, cheerfully pinched herself for some 
years to defray the expenses of my artistic training and apprentice- 
ship. Iam glad to think that after events justified my choice 
of a profession. I was speedily described as ‘ promising ;’ and, 
though no great triumphs at first fell to my lot, I soon began in a 
modest way to earn my bread and butter—of course, after several 
years of hard work and unremitting industry. Indeed, Uncle Ned 
himself was so far mollified by my improving prospects as to re- 
admit me to a sort of grudging intercourse ; though he ceased not 
to marvel openly that ‘ the lad could be fool enough to work as he 
did for the sake of making less than a head clerk’s salary. In 
point of fact, it was long before my professional earnings exceeded 
the salary which Uncle Ned had offered me in his own employ; 
but, then, I loved my pencil, and I loathed the counting-house, 
and I looked forward to better days to come. 

Strangely enough, chance threw in my way one of the chief 
advantages coveted by all young artists, viz., a tour in Italy and 
the opportunity of studying in the art galleries there. Uncle 
Ned, for nearly the first time in his life, had a serious illness, 
which left his lungs in a somewhat weakened condition, and it 
was imperative that he should spend the winter in a warmer 
climate. Looking back, I think I had scarcely realised how sorely 
my choice of a career had disappointed the old gentleman, or how 
greatly he had built upon seeing the business which he had so 
largely improved and developed carried on under the title of 
‘Martin and Nephew.’ I know now how he had looked forward 
to initiating me into all the small details and peculiarities of his 
business, which he loved as sincerely as I did my art, and what a 
shock it was to him to find that, after him, it must pass away into 
the hands of strangers. The old man had always been kind and 
liberal to me, and I was sincerely sorry to disappoint his hopes; 
but one cannot help one’s mental bias, and I comfort myself by 
reflecting that, had I stifled my own inclinations and joined Uncle 
Ned as he desired, I should have wrung his heart even worse by 
the injury my utter incompetence in commercial matters would 
have inflicted on the business. Still, I think the disappointment 
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of his cherished schemes told on my uncle, and now he was ill he 
fell into a very low and melancholy condition, which the prospect 
of a six months’ banishment from home did not diminish. 

‘Why don’t you winter in Italy and take Mr. Robert with 
you?’ said the kindly old doctor, who was a family friend as well 
as medical adviser. ‘It will be better for you, Mr. Martin, than 
travelling alone, and the tour will be of advantage to Mr. Robert 
in a professional point of view.’ 

‘Oh, of course I don’t expect the young gentleman would set 
aside his artistic studies for the sake of looking after a poor 
old man like me,’ growled Uncle Ned, cynically ; to which Dr. 
Armstrong promptly retorted— 

‘You do your nephew great injustice, Mr. Martin; mark my 
words, the young man will make you proud of him yet.’ 

Though, for my own pleasure’s sake, I should not have par- 
ticularly cared to join my uncle in his foreign tour, duty as well 
as self-interest bade me accept his not very graciously worded in- 
vitation to accompany him. I believed I could be of use to him; 
it was a dreary idea for the old man to go abroad alone and ailing. 
I only stipulated that I should be allowed time to pursue my 
professional studies while we were away. 

‘You don’t suppose I wish to see you idling and loafing away 
your time for six months,’ said my uncle, sharply ; ‘if you’d taken 
up a chimney-sweeper’s calling you should have been free to 
sweep all the chimneys you could while you were in Italy,’ 
Which, by the way, would not have been a very arduous occupa- 
tion in a land where sea-coal fires and open ranges are almost 
unknown. 

I had not expected a great deal of pleasure from our travels, 
Uncle Ned himself being about as happy as an elderly gentleman 
whose whole life has been passed in commercial pursuits, and 
whose tastes are English to the core, was likely to find himself 
amid foreign surroundings. From the time he awoke in the 
morning until he retired to his bed at night, my uncle’s existence 
was one series of ‘missings’ of home comforts and conveniences, 
and his conversation one enumeration of these losses. He sighed 
for his morning tub, his cup of strong tea, his toast, his beef- 
steaks, his draught beer, his snug open fireplace, his business 
occupations, his game of whist with his pet cronies in the evening, 
his visits to his club—lost joys for which all the attractions of 
Rome and Florence failed to compensate. Indeed, so thoroughly 
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miserable was the old gentleman during our first month abroad 
that I began to question the wisdom of the doctors in divorcing 
him from his home and to doubt whether the mental fret and 
worry was not as bad for him as the English winter climate. We 
had settled at length in a handsome suite of rooms in Florence, 
with such counterfeits of ‘English comforts’ as are procurable 
abroad; and here, to my great satisfaction, Uncle Ned attained 
what he had long been pining for—some interest and occupation 
for his superabundant leisure. 

An old friend—and rival—in Manchester had lately retired 
from business, and was amusing himself by collecting a picture 
gallery. I fancy Mr. Selby’s art knowledge was about on a par 
with my uncle’s; but the former gentleman had taken the fancy 
to pose as an art patron, and had been lending some of his ‘ valu- 
able collection,’ as the local papers described it, to various picture 
exhibitions in different parts of England, and gaining much repute 
thereby. Now, although my uncle and Mr. Selby had been on 
friendly terms for thirty years, and played whist together on most 
week-day evenings, during all that period they had also been, in 
a civil way, rivals. Selby’s goods ran my uncle’s closely in both 
home and foreign markets; Selby’s hothouses produced as fine 
grapes; Selby’s gardener took as many prizes as my uncle’s man; 
and both gentlemen drove equally good horses. But now Selby 
had, as it were, shot ahead in the race for distinction, for had not 
royalties themselves ‘ honoured Mr. Selby’s famous pictures with a 
visit ;? and museums and exhibitions voted thanks for ‘ Mr. Selby’s 
generous loans’ of certain masterpieces? - 

All these notices in the English newspapers awoke a spirit of 
rivalry in Uncle Ned. He was as rich, perhaps even richer, than 
Mr. Selby. Why should not he, too, have his picture gallery ? 
And here, resident in the very land of art, with a member of the 
painting fraternity at his elbow, should he not. possess peculiar 
advantages for picking up pictures cheaply ? Uncle Ned had alla 
commercial man’s business instincts, and knew his rival possessed 
the same. Picture against picture, he was aware that it would 
score a triumph could he prove that he had acquired his ‘ collec- 
tion’ at a less cost than Mr. Selby had done. My uncle imagined 
himself walking blandly through his rival’s gallery, and remarking, 
‘ Beautiful picture that—paid so much for it? You don’t say so. 
Why, I only gave so much for one by the same master, which I 
am told is even superior in merit.’ Uncle Ned knew that, how- 
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ever he might affect to conceal it, such a speech would drop gall 
into his rival’s cup of satisfaction. So one day Uncle Ned 
announced that he, too, meant to set up a picture gallery, and that 
he required me to assist him in his selection by the aid of my 
professional experience. I was too glad to see the old gentleman 
occupied and amused to quarrel with the task imposed upon me, 
although it had its trials. My uncle had sense enough to distrust 
his own judgment regarding the choice of the pictures with which 
he proposed to adorn his mansion. I believe, in his secret heart, 
he infinitely preferred the gaily coloured ‘wall posters’ of his 
beloved native town to any of the works of art which are treasured 
in the Pitti; but he was now buying for fame, not for personal . 
gratification. He was willing to purchase any painting which 
would be sought for by loan cominittees or visited by great person- 
ages; to purchase such, at least, at a price/ Here was the rock 
upon which we struck. I was not so conceited a youth as to 
imagine that my own artistic experience and judgment entitled 
me to guide my uncle in the formation of an art gallery; but I 
possessed introductions to abler professionals than myself, and also 
had obtained the addresses of various respectable dealers, who, if 
they charged amateurs highly, at least gave them what they paid 
for. Uncle Ned, however, nearly had a fit when he heard the prices 
these dealers placed upon some of the paintings he coveted—for 
the sake of their painters’ names! He haggled with and browbeat 
the picture-sellers till I was ashamed of being in his company ; and 
matters were even worse when he came into direct contact with 
the artists. I had, after some trouble and diplomacy, obtained 
an introduction to a distinguished English R.A. who was winter- 
ing in the City of Flowers, and who chanced to have a small 
picture unsold upon his hands, its commissioner, a wealthy Ameri- 
can, having unexpectedly failed (or, as he phrased it, ‘clean bust 
up’). I thought this would be a good opportunity for Uncle Ned 
to secure a fine specimen of Sir ’s work, but I bitterly rued 
the day I brought the pair together. Sir was all gracious- 
ness as I explained my uncle’s desire to form an art gallery, and 
good-naturedly gave us some hints for our guidance in picture 
buying. Then came the question of the acquisition of his own 
painting, and the little picture was placed upon the easel, our 
interview taking place in the great man’s studio. I saw that 
Uncle Ned was rather disappointed at the small size of this paint- 
ing, his taste always running to acquiring a good many square 
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inches in each canvas, but he stifled his feelings until the price 
of the work was mentioned. Then he shrieked aloud. I vainly 
attempted to control him. 

‘Sir,’ said the old man, facing the astounded artist, ‘I know 
that all the painting folks expect me to pay outrageous sums 
for pictures by the “ Old Masters,” as they call them; and, as a 
business man myself, I can understand that a limited supply 
must raise prices in any market. Dead men can never do any 
more paintings, so of course one expects to pay handsomely for 
particular pictures when the output is restricted. But for a 
living artist—and a man in the prime of life, too, with many a 
good year of work in him yet—toask suchafigure. Why, reckon 
up the cost of your canvas and paints, and hire of your room, 
and say of your time j 

The amazed R.A. here recovered breath. 

‘Say no more, sir,’ he said, bowing stiffly ; ‘we will not discuss 
the question further; I have the honour to wish you a very good 
morning,’ and I dragged Uncle Ned away, cursing my own folly 
for ever having brought him. 

Of course the story went the round of all the English society 
in Florence, and I was ashamed to show myself in any fellow- 
countryman’s drawing-room for weeks. Even at the studio where 
I was working the tale became known, and my own student 
friends would murmur in my hearing, ‘ A limited output must 
raise any market,’ ‘A man in the prime of life with years of work 
before him,’ &c. I believe Sir charitably concluded that my 
uncle was mad, but the story of this interview was a delightful 
bonne bouche to the Florentine gossips and scandalmongers for 
many a day. 

Finding that I was very unwilling to be further mixed up with 
his artistic transactions, Uncle Ned took to picture buying on his 
own account, not unsuccessfully from certain points of view. He 
had now become the mark of various dealers in art as ‘a rich 
milord’ who was forming a picture gallery, and spent much time 
—not disagreeably to himself—in visiting and examining pictures 
in all manner of out-of-the-way nooks and corners in the city, 
occasionally making purchases. On the whole, this amusement 
proved less expensive than might have been anticipated ; for, like 
@ prudent gamester at Homburg, Uncle Ned never risked more 
than a certain sum in one day; and though, as works of art, the 
pictures he purchased were usually valueless, their acquisition 
afforded him much amusement and occupied his days agreeably, 
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and he derived the keenest pleasure from the fancied good bargains 
he made. Once or twice it happened that, ina small way, fortune 
favoured him; and my uncle was lucky enough to acquire a work 
of some merit cheaply, because it was painted by an artist as yet 
unknown to fame. My approbation of these one or two respect- 
able pictures amid his collection of daubs increased my uncle’s 
belief in his own art judgment; and he now often remarked that 
he believed, after all, ‘he knew a good picture as well as any man.’ 
I foresaw much disillusion when his self-selected collection was 
exhibited in England; but, at all events, the price paid for the lot 
had not been ruinous, and there was all the pleasure of selecting 
and bargaining to be counted in. 

One day Uncle Ned came home excited, but hesitating. One 
of his new friends among the dealers had told him of a marvellous 
bargain to be procured at a certain obscure shop in a remote 
corner of Florence, a genuine ‘Old Master,’ which was to be sold, 
to an immediate purchaser, for a nominal sum; the exigencies of 
a noble family requiring its prompt (and secret) disposal. Uncle 
Ned had seen the picture and been attracted by it; also by the 
rather romantic tale by which its sudden sale was explained, and 
which, as I believe it to be a wholly apocryphal legend, I will not 
waste time in repeating. I did not conceal these doubts from 
Uncle Ned, but the old gentleman was beginning to place some 
faith in his own judgment as an art critic, in consequence of a 
lucky accident which had befallen him a few days previously. 
My uncle had bought a little picture by an unknown artist, whom 
he had lighted upon in the course of his rambles ; chiefly, I believe, 
induced to make this purchase by the modest price placed upon 
the work by its painter, who has since attained a European reputa- 
tion, but was then very near actual starvation. Uncle Ned dis- 
played this picture to some visitors, one of whom discerned the 
merit of the work, and at once offered my uncle double what he 
had originally paid for it; an offer readily closed with by the 
old gentleman, who, like many other wealthy men, delighted in 
making a profit. 

‘And I dare say I may do as well with this other picture if I 
don’t feel disposed to keep it,’ added my uncle, still, however, 
hesitating a little in this case, as the price asked was not such a 
-small one as he had paid for his earlier acquisition. 

‘ Of course, if the picture be genuine, it is cheap enough’ I 
“replied ; ‘ but, as I have said before, sir, I think it is always risky 
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to patronise wholly unknown dealers. There are several respect- 
able firms.’ 

‘Hang your respectable firms!’ said Uncle Ned, testily. ‘I 
know their prices of old. And, pray, did I ever pick up a bargain 
at any of their shops as I did last week, when I went about my 
own business in my own way? You may come with me and 
see this picture if you like, though I begin to think I know 
as much or more about the trade than you do, for all your 
prate.’ 

I was silenced but unconvinced. It is doubtless possible to 
obtain cheaply a picture by an unknown artist, who may or may 
not rise in after days to fame, but paintings by a well-known hand 
must always bear their value. Uncle Ned had now become more 
familiar with the ‘slums’ of Florence than wasI; and piloted 
me, with great dexterity, through a network of shabby little by- 
streets until we halted before a very dingy old curiosity shop, 
whose owner came out to greet us with effusion. 

‘A decent fellow who can speak a little English,’ whispered 
Uncle Ned, as he went up the rickety stairs. 

The dealer certainly was able to eke out his flow of Italian 
with a polyglot of odd French and English phrases; but I was 
not particularly impressed by the honesty of his countenance, nor, 
I fancy, would Uncle Ned have been so, had he met with him in 
Manchester. I was, however, much surprised when the vaunted 
picture was produced ; for, unless I was greatly deceived, it was a 
very fine specimen of the Master whose name it bore, and the 
price asked, therefore, extraordinarily reasonable. 

‘Well,’ said Uncle Ned, triumphantly, ‘ what do you say now, 
eh?’ 
‘It looks all right, but of course I may be deceived. Had you 
not better have an expert’s opinion before purchasing ?’ 

‘ And lose the picture altogether. You know I explained to you 
why the Marchesa must have the money to-night. No, ll risk it; 
I see you like the picture, and you ought to know something of 
your own trade by this time’; and Uncle Ned turned to the 
dealer and began that animated chaffer over a few odd soldi 
without which no self-respecting Italian ever appears to conclude 
a bargain. 

‘Had we not better take the picture away with us?’ I whis- 
pered, for I still had my doubts about the dealer’s integrity. 

The man overheard me and struck a theatrical attitude. Why 
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insult him with such a suggestion ? Never, never, would he permit 
the noble, the illustrious signori to burthen themselves in their 
carriage with a heavy painting. At once—instantly—should 
their purchase be despatched to their hotel, and the money for it 
only paid on itsdelivery. And, to ensure us against any trick—for, 
alas! he perceived that the poor Giuseppe was distrusted by his 
noble patrons—would one of the illustrissimi sign the back of the 
picture with his name or his seal, and thus mark the canvas 
unmistakably ? 

‘A good idea! Best perhaps to be on the safe side,’ muttered 
Uncle Ned aside to me, and pulled up the large seal which hung 
to his watch chain. 

My grandfather was a wholly ‘self-made’ man (arrived, I 
believe, in Manchester with even less than the typical ‘ half-crown’ 
in his pocket). Therefore, when he had amassed a fortune and 
wished to place a crest upon his carriage, he was obliged to apply 
to Herald’s College for information regarding what ‘armorial 
bearings’ he could fitly assume. That obliging body soon either 
found or granted him ‘a coat,’ and, though their fees were heavy, 
I never see Uncle Ned use the seal on which our ‘ family arms’ 
are engraved without thinking that the College, after all, did 
well by us; for the ‘coat’ is a fine-looking one, and makes a very 
noble and imposing appearance in sealing-wax. Uncle Ned now 
impressed its massive proportions on some red wax dropped on the 
back of the canvas, making a half-apologetic remark to Signor 
Giuseppe for the precaution ; and the picture was to be sent home 
speedily, and paid for upon delivery. I parted from my uncle in 
the street, as I was just starting on a week’s sketching expedition 
with some friends, but was surprised, a couple of days afterwards, 
to receive a furious letter from the old man, abusing me for ‘my 
' bad advice, which had induced him to throw away his money upon 
a worthless daub.’ 

I fear many of the gems of Uncle Ned’s ‘collection’ might 
thus have been described, but I certainly had believed in the 
genuineness of his last acquisition, which, however, Uncle Ned 
had bought rather upon his own judgment than by my advice, 
for I had urged him to take an expert’s opinion as well as mine. 

I cut short my excursion to-return to my uncle, and then 
learnt what had taken place while I was away. On looking over 
his bank book, Uncle Ned was rather startled to find how even the 
moderate amounts he had paid for his pictures ran up in the total, 
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and bethought him that he would now be economical and sell this 
last acquisition—which, after all, was not quite in the florid style 
he chiefly loved—and no doubt make double what he had paid for 
it, as in the case of the other picture. He, therefore, wrote to 
request a well-known dealer in art, to whom I had previously 
introduced him, to call and make an offer for this painting. It 
may be imagined with what indignation Uncle Ned learnt that 
his supposed Correggio was but a copy of the real picture—and 
not even a good copy. Unwilling to believe himself deceived, my 
uncle submitted the painting to several picture sellers and 
experts, but all unanimously declared that the painting was but an 
imitation. One dealer remembered the original painting having 
figured in a sale of art treasures some months ago. 

‘But this,’ said the polite dealer, ‘is a very poor copy, 
and no person who understood the elementary rules of art could 
possibly have mistaken it for a work by the master whose name is 
given to it.’ 

Signor had engaged in several passages at arms with 
Uncle Ned in bygone times, when I had supposed my uncle 
would have been a purchaser of his wares, and the art dealer 
was not sorry for this opportunity of showing that the amateur 
who acts on his own artistic, as well as on his own legal, opinions 
may often discover that ‘ he had a fool for his client.’ 

‘And you exposed me to all this, sir,’ roared Uncle Ned, 
furiously, ‘ induced me to throw away my money and be laughed 
at into the bargain. Anyone might know it for a forgery, they 
say. I begin to think that you are as great an ass in your own 
beggarly calling as you were in my counting-house, and know no 
more about paintings than you did about soft goods.’ 

‘You are swre you have the same picture we saw ?’ I asked. 

Uncle Ned pointed disdainfully to a corner of the apartment, 
where stood the unfortunate picture, turned face to the wall, and 
with the red seal conspicuous on its back. 

‘I don’t set up to be a great artist like some of my family, 
he said, ‘but I have eyes and sense to know my own seal when I 
see it.’ 

I looked carefully at the familiar impression, then turned 
round the painting, and gave a cry. 

‘ This is not the picture I saw at the dealer’s, This is indeed a 
poor affair—a very bad copy!’ 

‘Then why did you let me buy it ?’ 
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‘I am positive this is not the picture you purchased.’ 

‘ There’s my seal on it, anyway,’ growled Uncle Ned. 

I carefully and silently examined the picture and its plain 
heavy gold frame, then an idea occurred to me. 

‘You have been tricked and cheated, sir, but it might be 
difficult to prove this at present. Had this dealer any other * Old 
Masters ” on sale ?’ 

‘Yes,’ grunted Uncle Ned. ‘He wanted me to buy a dingy 
thing—a Velasquez, I think he called it—just a man’s head on 
canvas. I didn’t care for it, but he said it was a gem; and I 
told him I’d take a day or two to think about the matter.’ 

‘Then you have a definite refusal of this picture ?’ 

‘Yes, the man was to keep it for me till to-day; if he did not 
hear from me by this evening, he was to understand that I would 
not buy it.’ 

‘Then I think I see my way to recover part of your losses,’ I 
said enigmatically, and ran downstairs before Uncle Ned could 
ask further questions. 

It was a desperate game to play, but I fancied my newly 
formed suspicions were correct. I speedily found my way to 
Signor Giuseppe’s little emporium. It might have been fancy, 
but I thought the man surveyed me with some anxiety, and looked 
relieved when I announced, in an offhand manner, that I had 
called to purchase the picture of which my uncle had the refusal, 
and which he had now decided to buy. The little signor became 
all graciousness ; certainly, there was the picture at the service of 
his esteemed patron as promised, and a fine Velasquez was duly 
produced. 

‘I will pay for the picture at once, and take it away with me,’ 
I said, carelessly, producing a handful of notes and gold. I had 
drawn out my total worldly wealth from the bank on my way to 
‘the shop, and was risking all I possessed on my experiment. 

‘By no means, by no means,’ expostulated the polite signor, 
but I was deaf to all his blandishments. 

With me should that picture depart. 

Then the dealer changed his tone, and regretted to remember 
that there had been a little mistake about its price, until I re- 
minded him that he had himself written this down on a scrap of 
paper, which my uncle still possessed. Then he began to talk of 
the time for its purchase being overpast, of having accepted 
another offer for it, until. I lost patience and said sternly ; 
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‘Look here, Signor Giuseppe, either I take this picture away 
with me for the price you originally set upon it, or 1 communicate 
with the police—do we understand each other ?’ 

The man turned livid, and muttered maledictions under his 
breath, but wrote me a receipt without more ado, and I marched 
downstairs with my spoil; triumphant now, for I knew my sus- 
picions had been correct. 

‘Have you been fool enough to buy another daub?’ cried my 
uncle, as I staggered in under my burthen. ‘Is the boy mad 
outright ?’ 

‘Wait a moment, sir.’ 

I laid my purchase on the table, carefully removed the canvas 
from its frame, and there, just as I had anticipated, wnderneath 
the real picture was a neatly painted facsimile. Suspicious 
buyers who marked or signed the back of the canvas, of course 
only marked this copy; the original in front was then removed 
by. the astute Signor Giuseppe, and the copy beneath it sent 
home in its frame, one real picture thus sufficing to sell any 
number of counterfeits, The trick was alike simple and effective, 
but I cannot lay claim to originality of thought in its detection, 
as I had, only a day or two before, been reading an account of an 
English nobleman’s travels in Italy during the last century, and 
of a similar device being attempted upon him in his transactions 
with a dealer. This peer, who was a shrewd man, had rejected 
all suggestions to seal or otherwise mark the back of the canvas, 
but had wisely himself carried off his purchase, with the result 
that, on attempting to reframe the painting, its purchaser found 
himself possessed of a real picture above and a counterfeit beneath 
it! I suspected that some similar trick had been played by 
Signor Giuseppe as soon as I saw the imitation Correggio, but 
thought it wisest to obtain clear proofs before taxing him with the 
fraud. 

Contrary to my advice, Uncle Ned, hot with anger, insisted on 
communicating with the Florentine police, but, as I had antici- 
pated, Signor Giuseppe was not to be found at his shop, probably 
having left the city to practise similarly ingenious frauds on other 
amateur picture buyers elsewhere. He was, in fact, only a lodger 
at, not the owner of, the curiosity shop—at least, so the individual 
who now claimed to be its lawful proprietor swore ; and I suspect 
the signor was a Proteus-like personage, trading in different places 
under different names; and doubtless finding it a paying business 
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to palm off a succession of worthless copies under cover of one 
genuine picture. However, Uncle Ned was decidedly the gainer 
in this last transaction, for the Velasquez was a valuable painting, 
and readily sold for a price which covered his loss on the counter- 
feit Correggio. 

Personally, I had cause to bless Signor Giuseppe. My detec- 
tion of the imposture more than restored me to my old place in 
Uncle Ned’s favour ; he began to look upon me as a person of 
decided abilities, even of genius. 

‘Maybe you knew your own line best, lad,’ he said reflectively, 
‘and, anyway, I’m bound to own there’s more in your skull than I 
gave you credit for. It was a very neat trick to get the better 
of that rogue as you did.’ 

My uncle’s approbation was not confined to words; he made 
me a handsome allowance during his lifetime, and at his death, 
which occurred some ten years later, I found he had reinstated 
me in my promised place as his sole heir, for all which good 
fortune I had, in a sense, to thank the dishonest Italian picture- 
seller. 

I may mention that Uncle Ned’s famous picture collection 
never came to England. He had begun to tire of his new hobby 
before we quitted Florence, and the news of Mr. Selby’s death and 
the sale and dispersion of the pictures by his executors deprived 
Uncle Ned of his strongest reason for forming an ‘art gallery’ of 
his own. His rubbish sold for pretty much what he had given 
for it ; as, singularly enough, the tale of my detection of Signor 
Giuseppe’s trick had gained me an undeserved reputation for art 
knowledge in our social circle; and a few amateurs were ready to 
buy from my uncle pictures regarding which he had presumably 
taken my opinion before purchasing. This idea was scarcely com- 
plimentary to my professional abilities, but it spared Uncle Ned 
some disappointment. 

Two of his pictures, however, I asked him to bestow upon me— 
the counterfeit Correggio and Velasquez. They are hanging in 
my studio still, and on ‘show days’ my wife is rather fond of 
relating to our visitors the reason why a successful artist, who is 
also a picture buyer, admits two such daubs into his collection. 
It is to those two counterfeits that I owe my present prosperity. 
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THE spirit of adventure which led the navigators and explorers of 
the early half of the sixteenth century to face the unknown perils 
of distant seas is also to be traced in the habit of travelling on the 
Continent which then became prevalent among the richer classes, 
For in those days a European tour, even of the simplest charac- 
ter, was not lightly undertaken, and needed a well-lined purse. 
As to the benefits to be derived from a sojourn in foreign lands 
opinion was somewhat divided. Lord Bacon devotes one of his 
essays to the subject of travelling, and there gives much sensible 
advice as regards things worth seeing. The formidable list he 
draws up would indeed satisfy the most insatiable sight-seer of 
to-day. With an eye to the improvement of his mind, the tourist 
is advised to visit the courts of princes, colleges, and ‘ Courts of 
Justice while they sit and hear causes’; attend disputations and 
lectures; take a general survey of shipping and navies; besides 
witnessing fencing, training of soldiers, and ‘ comedies such where- 
unto the better sort of persons do resort.’ Lighter forms of 
amusement are, however, not to be neglected, though as regards 
‘triumphs, masks, feasts, weddings, funerals, capital executions, 
and such shows men need not to be put in mind of them.’ He 
concludes his remarks with a warning against aping foreign 
fashions. ‘Let his travel,’ he writes, ‘appear rather in his dis- 
course than in his apparel or gesture . . . and let it appear that 
he doth not change his country manners for those of foreign parts, 
but only prick in some flowers of that he hath learned abroad into 
the customs of his own country.’ Many writers did not regard 
travelling in so favourable a light. Even Purchas, the author of 
‘ The Pilgrimage,’ says: ‘ Many gentlemen coming to their lands 
sooner then to their wits adventure themselves to see the fashion 
of other countries, whence they see the world as Adam had know- 
ledge of good and evil, with the loss and lessening of their estate in 
the English paradise, and bring home afew smattering terms, flatter- 
ing garbs, apish carriages, foppish fancies, foolish guises and dis- 
guises, the vanities of neighbour nations.’ Bishop Hall wrote 
against foreign travel as useless and probably mischievous, and 
Roger Ascham argued to the same effect in his ‘Scholemaster’—~ 
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with some reason, as in his time it had become proverbial that an 
‘Italianate Englishman was an incarnate devil.’ Shakespeare in 
‘As you Like it’ strikes the same note: ‘ Farewell, Monsieur 
Traveller ; look you lisp and wear strange suits, disable all the 
benefits of your own country, be out of love with your nativity, 
and almost chide God for making you that countenance you are.’ 
Lord Bacon advised the traveller to ‘ carry with him some card or 
book describing the country where he travelled,’ which would be a 
good key to his inquiry. But the guidebook of the period was a 
rather treacherous friend, and was to be relied upon rather for 
sound moral disquisitions than for practical purposes. A good 
example is furnished by Howell’s ‘ Instructions for forreine Travel,’ 
printed at the ‘ Prince’s Armes in Paule’s Churchyard’ in the year 
1642. The author has no love for folk who never leave the parish 
in which they are born: ‘Such slow and sluggish people may be 
said to bee like Snailes or Tortoises in their shells, crawling 
always about their own home, or like the Cynique shut up always 
inaTub.’ The first country we islanders should become acquainted 
with is France, ‘and the younger one goeth to France the better, 
because of the hardnesse of the accent and pronunciation, which 
will hardly be overcome by one who has passed his minority, and 
in this point the French Tongue may be said to be like Fortune, 
which, being a woman, loves youth best.’ It might seem strange 
to a modern tourist to gather information from a chat with ‘ some 
ancient nunne.’ These ladies, however, appear to have had no 
objection to being interviewed. ‘They speak a quaint dialect,’ 
Howell informs us, ‘and, besides, they have most commonly all the 
Newes that passe, and they will entertain in discourse till one bee 
weary, if he bestow on them now and then some small bagatels as 
English gloves, or knifes, or ribands.’ The conversation with 
these nuns must have been carried on under certain disadvantages, 
as the ladies were behind a grating. The author allows a period 
of three years and four months for a tour including France, Spain 
and Italy, Venice, Germany and the Low Countries. The trip 
was undoubtedly expensive. Fifty pounds per annum for the 
servant and three hundred for the master for a like period is the 
author’s calculation, in which he includes ‘Riding, Dancing, 
Fencing, the Racket, coach hire, together with his apparell.’ The 
reader is advised to bring home something ‘ that may accrue to 
the publique benefit and advantage of his country, and not draw 
water to his own mill only.’ With this aim in view the traveller 
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is exhorted to ‘ pry into the policy and municipall lawes of other 
states and cities’—an undertaking which, in certain cases, might 
have been attended with some amount of danger. So long as the 
traveller’s dress was of a fashionable cut, it mattered not that it 
was plain, it being ‘a ridiculous vanity to go gaudy among 
Strangers’—a piece of advice surely not needed by the modern 
tourist, male or female. On reaching Spain his English apparel 
was to be discarded in favour of that of the country, on the 
principle of ‘when at Rome do as the Romans do.’ The reputa- 
tion of Genoa at this period would appear to have been at rather a 
low ebb, as it had become proverbial, according to our author, 
that its mountains were without wood, its sea without fish, its 
women without shame, and its men without conscience—a pretty 
heavy indictment against the proud city. In spite of his didactic 
vein, Howell had, in fact, an intimate acquaintance with the 
countries and cities he described. In his capacity as steward of a 
glass manufactory in Broad Street, he was sent by his employers to 
the Continent to obtain materials and workmen. While on this 
errand he passed through Holland, France, Spain, and Italy, 
engaging competent workmen at Venice—that home of the artistic 
crafts—and at Middelburg. On his return to London he had 
become an accomplished linguist, and, severing his connection with 
the glass business, he became henceforward devoted to literature 
and travel. While at Madrid he had come across the Royal party 
—Prince Charles and the Duke of Buckingham—as well as such 
well-known men as Sir Kenelm Digby and Endymion Porter. In 
the ‘ Instructions’ he had recommended Madrid as a halting place 
for the traveller. ‘I know no other place,’ he says, ‘secure 
enough for a Protestant gentleman to lie in, by reason of the 
residence of our Ambassador.’ A later edition of this early guide- 
book contained an appendix on ‘travelling into Turkey and the 
Levant parts.’ A spice of danger, an element of possible romance, 
entered into the details of travelling in those times. The adven- 
tures of Prince Charles and Buckingham, in their incognito visit 
to France, read like a chapter from a modern historical novel. 
For when Baby Charles and Steenie had obtained King James's 
reluctant permission to start on this expedition, they took the 
precaution of disguising themselves with false beards and assuming 
the names of Tom and John Smith. It was flight on horseback 
that alone saved them from being stopped on their way by the 
suspicious ferryman at Gravesend, and it must have been with a 
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sense of relief that they found themselves on board the vessel 
which Cottington and Porter held in readiness at Dover. While 
at Paris they caught a passing glimpse of the King and Mary de’ 
Medici, and managed, on a plea of being strangers, to obtain 
admission to the rehearsal of a masque in which the Queen and 
the Princess Henrietta Maria were to take part. ‘ There danced,’ 
wrote Charles, ‘the Queen and Madame with as many as made up 
nineteen fair dancing ladies.’ But of his future wife he seems to 
have taken little notice. The next day the travellers were up at 
three in the morning, riding hard for Bayonne. 

It was at this period that art collecting became fashionable. 
Some knowledge of painting and skill in the selection of bric-a- 
brac was considered part of a gentleman’s education. Thus 
Thomas Howard, the second Earl of Arundel, made purchases in 
every country in Europe, employing agents when he could not buy 
in person. ‘This ‘father of verti: in England,’ as Horace Walpole 
styles him, writing from Frankfort in the year 1636, says: ‘I 
wish you sawe the Picture of a Madonna which the Bishoppe of 
Wirtzberge gave me last weeke as I passed by that way; and 
though it were painted at first upon an uneven board and is 
vernished, yet it is more worth than all the toyes I have gotten in 
Germanye, and for such I esteeme it, having ever carried it in my 
owne coach since I had it,’ and so forth. 

Not content with securing the Albert Diirer painting, we find 
him in the same year at Nuremberg, buying the Pirkheymer 
library, which had belonged to the Kings of Hungary. He always 
chose the shortest sea route for the conveyance of his purchases to 
England. Inevitable delays, however, occurred. Sir William 
Russell, writing from the Hague, mentions that ‘ the ship wherein 
his goods were fraughted (amongst which are many thousands 
most excellent pieces of painting and Books which his Lordship 
gathered in his journey) is still at the Rotterdam, kept in with 
the ice ever since his Lordship parted.’ The wonderful collections 
—including the marbles which bear his name—were arranged in 
the galleries of Arundel House in the Strand. 

When, at the close of the seventeenth century, Misson wrote 
his ‘ Instructions to Travellers,’ a good deal more was known of the 
Continent than in the days of Howell, though every traveller was 
still perforce an explorer rather thana tourist. This guide was of 
a practical character, and was in general use for many years, 
Addison rejoicing in its accuracy on his visit to Italy. The 
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author, a French refugee, who had been chosen as tutor to the 
grandson of the Duke of Ormonde, recommends those who visit 
Italy to go singly, or only in small numbers, owing to the limited 
accommodation. They were to carry, if not a bed, at least bed- 
clothes, as well as a small iron machine to close doors, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu appears to have followed this advice, for, 
writing about the wretched accommodation to be found at Stramel 
near Cologne, she says: ‘I was forced to pass the night in my 
clothes in a room not at all better than a hovel, for though I have 
my bed with me I had no mind to undress where the wind came 
from a thousand places.’ Misson, as Howell before him, advises 
travellers to take as little luggage with them as possible—all his 
own effects being carried in ‘ portmantles.’ The accounts left by 
the pioneers of European travel are often meagre enough. How 
gladly we should welcome fuller details of Milton’s journey to Italy 
and of his stay in Paris, where he arrived in the spring of 1638, 
Lord Sligo, the English Ambassador, welcomed him with every 
courtesy, and obtained him an introduction to the learned Grotius, 
But beyond this we have little but Anthony Wood’s opinion ‘ that 
the manners and graces of the place were not agreeable to his 
mind.’ Doubtless, he preferred Florence, the home of letters and 
of art, and the scholarly debates of its academies. Nice and Genoa 
he also saw, and his taste for music must have been gratified by 
hearing Lenora Baroni, the greatest Italian singer of the day, at 
the palace of the Barberinis at Rome. On his second visit to the 
city on the Arno he sought out the blind and aged Galileo, who 
had been long a prisoner of the Inquisition. From Venice Milton 
sent home a collection of rare and curious books and a chest 
or so of music. He had intended to visit Sicily and Greece, 
but this project had to be renounced, for he tells us ‘I con- 
sidered it dishonourable to be enjoying myself at my ease in 
foreign lands while my countrymen were striking a blow for 
freedom.’ Thus, after a brief stay at Geneva, he returned home 
in August 1639. 

Another traveller who left our shores with his mind fully 
equipped with the treasures of classical knowledge was Addison. 
When he crossed from Dover to Calais at the close of the seven- 
teenth century there was something like an organised system of 
packet-boats in time of peace. Every Tuesday and Friday evening 
three vessels sailed from Dover to Calais if the wind served. There 
were also fortnightly sailings from Falmouth to Corunna, and 
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boats left Harwich for Helvoetsluys twice a week. It was also 
possible to go from Dover to Nieuport in Flanders. Five shillings 
was the usual charge for the Channel passage, but an extra sum of 
five shillings was charged for the use of the master’s cabin. Then 
there were various extra payments to be taken into account— 
customs officers, clerks of the passage, water-bailiffs, and landing 
boatmen, all wishing to be remembered. Addison spent nearly 
eighteen months in France. Thence he started for a tour in 
Italy, twice crossing the Apennines, and in December 1701 passed 
over Mont Cenis to Geneva and other Swiss towns, and extended 
his tour to Vienna. After visiting the Protestant cities of Ger- 
many, he spent some time in Holland before returning to England. 
When he reached Paris, which Howell had styled ‘that hudge 
though dusty theater of all nations, Louis XIV. was in a devo- 
tional frame of mind, and Addison found French literature reflecting 
a similar spirit. ‘There is no book comes out a present,’ he 
writes, ‘ that has not something in it of an air of devotion. Nay, 
y° humour is grown so universal that it is got among y°® poets, 
who are every day publishing Lives of Saints and Legends in 
Rhime.’ Of his impressions of the gay city we know little, as in 
the case of Milton. He remarks, however, on the beauties of 
Fontainebleau. ‘ There is an artificial wildness in the meadows, 
walks, and canals,’ he writes to Congreve, ‘and y® garden, instead 
of a wall, is fenced on the lower end by a natural mound of rock- 
work that strikes the eye very agreeably.’ He gives an amusing 
description of Le Brun’s paintings at Versailles, where His Most 
Christian Majesty was represented ‘under y°® figure of Jupiter 
throwing thunderbolts all about the ceiling and striking terror 
into y° Danube and Rhine that lie astonished and blasted a little 
above the cornice. In Paris he met Malebranche, who was 
anxious about the adequate rendering of his works in English ; 
and Boileau, the old poet and critic, who was presented with a 
copy of the ‘Muse Anglicane.’ He made a long stay at Blois, 
and remarks with a good deal of shrewdness on the national 
manners as seen in that city. The French, in his estimation, are 
the happiest nation in the world. Nothing was to be met with in 
the country but mirth and poverty. ‘Every one sings, laughs, 
and starves.’ Their women he deems to be perfect mistresses in 
the art of showing themselves to the best advantage. Always gay 
and sprightly, they set off the worst faces in Europe with the best 
airs, With all their lucidity and charm of conversation, however, 
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he does not think they improve upon acquaintance. In Italy he 


felt more at home. 
Poetic fields encompass me around, 
And still I seem on classic ground, 


he writes in his poetic epistle to Lord Halifax. As regards a 
sense of the picturesque he was ahead of most travellers of that 
age, as we gather from the account of the journey from Loretto to 
Rome, when at times the traveller was shivering on the top of a 
bleak mountain, and a little while afterwards basking in a warm 
valley covered with violets and almond trees in blossom, the bees 
already swarming over them though but in the month of February, 
When Lady Mary Wortley Montagu started on her travels she 
chartered a yacht to convey her to Rotterdam, but to avoid the 
tediousness of the stormy crossing she went in the long boat to 
Helvoetsluys, where she tells us ‘we had voitures to carry us to 
the Briel.’ At this period all who could do so secured a passage 
in one of the Royal yachts which made regular crossings to Briel 
in the reigns of William III. and Anne. To recompense her in 
some measure for the difficulties and hardships of her journey to 
Ratisbon, there was the charming experience of being rowed down 
the Danube to Vienna in one of the little vessels ‘ called wooden 
houses,’ fitted up with every convenience then known. Fach of 
these barges was propelled by twelve men, and accomplished the 
journey with incredible swiftness. One of the most disagreeable 
incidents ina tour was the mishap of finding the gates of a city 
closed on arrival. Thus we have an account of a Yorkshire gentle- 
man and his tutor arriving one night at Bordeaux at 11 P.M. and 
finding the gates shut. They were forced to stay in the suburbs, 
‘in a dirty celler where were neither meat nor beds fitt to lay in, 
as they indignantly complained. The poet Gray spent three 
years abroad, which were destined to affect his character to a 
considerable extent. On arriving with Horace Walpole at. Calais, 
they started in the then newfangled invention—a postchaise—for 
Boulogne, noticing on the road the windmills, the statues of the 
Virgin Mary, dressed in flowers and sarcenet robes, and here and 
there a strolling friar, a countryman with his great muff, or a 
woman riding astride on a little ass, with short petticoats, and a 
great headdress of blue wool. In Paris we find him dining with 
Lord Holdernesse to meet the Abbé Prévot d’Exiles, of ‘ Manon 
Lescaut’ fame. The comic actress Jeanne Quinault is merely 
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accorded a passing mention as reminding him of Mrs. Clive. He 
adopts the latest fashion in dress, his tailor covering him with silk 
and fringe, and widening his modest figure with buckram a yard 
on each side. He wears a vast solitaire round his neck, ruffles at 
his fingers’ ends, and carries a muff. Thus, with the aid of 
Crébillon the Younger and Horace Walpole, he enjoys the sights 
of the capital in the reign of Louis XV. For three months in 
summer the friends cultivated the quiet and peace of Rheims, 
where the vie champétre was varied with card-playing and rather 
solemn assemblies.. In view of their projected trip to Italy, the 
friends made elaborate preparations against the cold, sufficient, 
indeed, for an Arctic expedition. They started from Lyons 
equipped with beaver bonnets, beaver stockings, beaver gloves, 
muffs, and bearskins. At the foot of Mt. Cenis their chaise was 
taken to pieces, and they themselves were transferred to low 
matted legless chairs, carried on poles. While yet in their chaise 
the incident of Walpole’s favourite spaniel ‘ Tory’ being seized by 
a wolf led to the estrangement with Gray. While staying at the 
Grande Chartreuse the poet installed in the Album of the Fathers 
his well-known alcaic ode beginning ‘ O tu severi religio loci,’ the 
book in which it was written perishing during the French Revolu- 
tion. Very different from Gray’s comfortable mode of progression 
was that of Goldsmith, who had but a guinea in his pocket when 
he started on the grand tour, and, according to Boswell, ‘ disputed 
his way through Europe,’ perhaps even, like his own ‘ Traveller,’ 
cheering the peasants on his path with the music of his flute. 
When foreign travel came to be considered an indispensable part 
of the education of a ‘compleat gentleman,’ the numerous tutors 
who conducted their pupils abroad seem to have followed very 
similar methods in the instruction of their charges. It was usual, 
in the first instance, to settle in a French provincial town to learn 
the language and how to enter a room, how to carry the head and 
hands, and how to turn the toes out, it being apparently con- 
sidered that they order these things better in France. Dancing, 
fencing, and riding were also in the curriculum, and in order that 
the pupil might become adept as a lover or courtier he was 
generally taught one stringed-instrument—lute, guitar, or violin. 
On leaving France, the next step was Italy, and the Low Countries 
were not to be neglected. Finally, the youth was to put the 
finishing touch to his career of improvement by passing a few 
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months in Paris. Such was the ‘young Aineas’ spoken of by 
Pope, who 


Tried all hors-@euvres, all liqueurs defined, 
Judicious drank and greatly daring dined, 
Dropped the dull lumber of the Latin store, 
Spoiled his own language and acquired no more. 


The Continent and Paris in particular has rarely seen a more 
brilliant succession of visitors than in the years 1762 and 1763. 
In January of the former year Sterne reached the French capital 
and was at once received within the charmed circle of the philo- 
sophic salons. ‘ My head is turned,’ he writes to Garrick, ‘ with 
what I see and the unexpected honour I have met with here. 
Tristram was almost as much known here as in London. 

I have just now a fortnight’s dinners and suppers on my hands,’ 
Wintering in the South of France in those days was no light 
undertaking, as we can gather from the minute directions which 
Sterne gives to his wife and daughter when setting forth for this 
purpose. ‘Givethe Custom House officers what I told you, and at 
Calais more if you have much Scotch snuff,’ he writes, and com- 
plains that the French ‘ have bad pins and vile needles.’ He thinks 
also that it would be advisable to bring with them a strong bottle 
screw and a good stout copper tea-kettle. In the midst of these 
minute particulars he pauses constantly to commend them to the 
care of Providence. ‘ Pluck up your spirits—trust in God, in me, 
and yourselves,’ is a specimen of his exhortations. It is satisfactory 
after all this to know that these ladies arrived safely at Toulouse, 
after athree weeks’ journey. A couple of years later on Sterne set 
out on his Sentimental Journey through France and Italy. Two 
other Englishmen of note visited Paris at this time, Hume and 
Gibbon. The author of the ‘ Decline and Fall’ does not tell us 
all that we should like to know about the men and manners of the 
capital at that interesting period, though he was a frequent visitor at 
the houses of Madame Geoffrin, Madame Helvétius, and the Baron 
d’Holbach. During his stay there Louis Racine died, and also 
the novelist and poet Marivaux, whose works were such delightful 
reading to Gray. Hume entered with zest into the life of the 
salons, then at the height of their reputation. Among his closest 
friends he counted Turgot and D’Alembert. Flattery was shown 
the philosopher on all sides, and the children of the Dauphin 
learnt by heart little polite speeches about his works. Gibbon, 
meanwhile, was studying various antiquarian works on Italy at 
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Lausanne, and later on at Rome, while musing amid the ruins of 
the capital, conceived the idea of writing the work which has made 
him famous. A few years later the passion for travelling greatly 
increased. Where one Englishman travelled in the reigns of the first 
two Georges, ten now went onagrandtour. ‘Indeed,’ says a con- 
temporary writer, ‘to such a pitch is the spirit of travelling come 
in the kingdom that there is scarce a citizen of large fortune but 
takes a flying view of France, Italy, and Germany, in a summer’s 
excursion.’ Gibbon wrote from Lausanne describing the crowd of 
English who were already thronging the beautiful shores of Lake 
Leman. An interesting series of hints to ‘ Persons travelling from 
Britain into France’ appeared in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 
the year 1786. From them we gather that no such thing was to be 
had in France as ready furnished lodgings, and that it was impos- 
sible to board in a ‘ genteel family,’ and extremely difficult to get 
into ‘genteel company.’ The author adds the remark that this 
keeping of good company is attended with some expense—a man 
must game, he must keep a carriage, and he must dress according 
to the fashion. Misson, indeed, many years before had recom- 
mended persons who intended staying long in one place to hire 
lackeys, couriers, and interpreters, and put them into livery. 
The writer goes on to explain that many North Britons wish to 
get into good company, but do not wish to spend their money 
idly, ‘either because they have it not to spend’—an apparently 
unconscious Irishism—‘ or because they wish to make a better use 
of it.’ There is only one advice to be given to these gentlemen : 
they must either resolve to part freely with their money or to 
keep out of good company. From a contemporary work we learn 
that the packet-boats crossed daily between Dover and Calais, ten 
shillings being the usual charge. But extra expense was often 
incurred by the necessity of getting into a boat a mile from the 
shore whenever no arrangement was made with the captain to 
land the passenger at his own expense and risk. The rich could 
have a little vessel to take them over for five louis and land them 
at the harbour without further charge. The sailors of the packet- 
boats expected half-a-crown for drink, without which portman- 
teaux, night-caps, pistols, eatables, and, above all, bottles of Bur- 
gundy, became invisible. A good deal of interesting information 
is contained in the account of a tour in South Holland, made by 
a Leicestershire clergyman in the year 1793. Starting from 
Harwich, he had first of all to obtain a permit from the post-office 
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agent at the cost of twelve shillings and sixpence. After which 
came an interview with an officer of the Customs who was 
awaiting his return to the inn ‘to rummage his portmanteau.’ 
The next step was to lay in stores for the voyage, among which 
are mentioned a ‘couple of small neat’s tongues,’ which cost the 
sum of eight shillings. Finally the Diana schooner got under 
way with a crew consisting of a mate, two stewards and thirteen 
sailors. The boat was armed with four four-pounders, a couple of 
two-pounders, and six swivels. There were fourteen passengers, 
including an English family who were going to spend a few years 
in Switzerland. After setting sail the Government dispatches for the 
Minister at the Hague were fastened to a heavy weight of lead that 
they might be instantly sunk in case any of the enemy’s ships should 
appear. Most of the unfortunate passengers succumbed to sea- 
sickness early in the evening—they had started at half-past 
three in the afternoon—and must have been rejoiced to land at 
Helvoetsluys between eleven and twelve o’clock the following day. 
For the passage one guinea was paid, the steward receiving half-a- 
crown and every sailor a shilling inaddition. Into his subsequent 
adventures it is needless to follow him, but he makes a curious 
remark about the Dutchwomen wearing ‘black patches stuck 
upon their temples, which I was told were not regarded so 
much in the light of beauty spots as amulets against the head- 
ach.’ Monsieur D’Arblay, in the first year of the present century, 
had a somewhat eventful journey to France. Setting off for 
Gravesend on October 28th, he was unable to sail till November 
Ist. Ill luck still pursuing him, the ship anchored in stress of 
weather off Margate and Deal, where some of the passengers 
managed to land. Finally a flag of distress was hoisted. His 
wife tells in her diary how ‘ poor M. D’Arblay’s provision-basket 
(was) flung down, and its contents demolished, his bottle of wine 
broken by another toss and violent pull, and he was nearly 
famished,’ added to which he had to lend his services to the pump. 
A pilot at length came out from Dover and conveyed them 
ignominiously to that port for a consideration of seven guineas. 
His second attempt at reaching France, however, was crowned 
with success. Madame D’Arblay herself, on returning from the 
Continent in the early years of the century, was obliged to spend 
six painfully wearisome weeks at Dunkirk, the captain of the 
vessel postponing the voyage from day to day and from week to 
week in the hope of obtaining more passengers. When she finally 
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started the vessel was becalmed, and was eventually seized as 
American booty—war having been declared against America the 
preceding week. The early period of continental travelling may 
now be said to have closed. The peace which followed the battle 
of Waterloo caused large numbers of Englishmen to go abroad. 
Paris was the first point of attraction, where the first English 
guide to that city—Galignani’s ‘ Picture of Paris ’—had recently 
appeared. Mariana Starke’s ‘ Letters from Italy’ were indispen- 
sable at this time, and a few years later her ‘Guide for Travellers 
on the Continent’ was published by Mr. John Murray, and led to 
the subsequent issue of the famous guide-books of that name. 
Since then a ‘ Murray’ or a ‘ Baedeker’ has become a necessary 
part of the tourist’s equipment. 
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A Mure LOUIS ORMOND. 


‘I BELIEVE that’s the last bit of bric-a-brac I shall ever buy in my 
life,’ she said, closing the Renaissance casket—‘ that and the 
Chinese dessert set we have just been using. The passion seems 
to have left me utterly. And I think I can guess why. At the 
same time as the plates and the little coffer I bought a thing— 
I scarcely know whether I ought to call it a thing—which put me 
out of conceit with ferreting about among dead people’s effects. 
I have often wanted to tell you all about it, and stopped for fear 
of seeming an idiot. But it weighs upon me sometimes like a 
secret ; so, silly or not silly, I think I should like to tell you the 
story. There, ring for some more logs, and put that screen before 
the lamp. 

‘It was two years ago, in the autumn, at Foligno, in Umbria. 
I was alone at the inn, for you know my husband is too busy for my 
bric-d-brac journeys, and the friend who was to have met me fell 
ill and came on only later. Foligno isn’t what people call an inter- 
esting place, but I liked it. There are a lot of picturesque little 
towns all round ; and great savage mountains of pink stone, covered 
with ilex, where they roll fagots down into the torrent beds, within 
a drive. There’s a full, rushing little river round one side of the 
walls, which are covered with ivy; and there are fifteenth-century 
frescoes, which I dare say you know all about. But, what of course 
I care for most, there are a number of fine old palaces, with gate- 
ways carved in that pink stone, and courts with pillars, and beau- 
tiful window gratings, mostly in good enough repair, for Foligno 
is a market town and a junction, and altogether a kind of metro- 
polis down in the valley. Also, and principally, I liked Foligno 
because I discovered a delightful curiosity-dealer. I don’t mean a 
delightful curiosity shop, for he had nothing worth twenty francs 
to sell; but a delightful, enchanting old man. His Christian 
name was Orestes, and that was enough for me. He had a long 
white beard and such kind brown eyes, and beautiful hands; and 
he always carried an earthenware brazier under his cloak. He 
had taken to the curiosity business from a passion for beautiful 
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‘things, and for the past of his native place, after having been a 
master mason. He knew all the old chronicles, lent me thereof 
Matarazzo, and knew exactly where everything had happened for 
the last six hundred years. He spoke of the Trincis, who had 
been local despots, and of St. Angela, who is the local saint, and 
of the Baglionis and Cesar Borgia and Julius II., as if he had 
known them; he showed me the place where St. Francis preached 
to the birds, and the place where Propertius—was it Propertius or 
Tibullus ?—had had his farm; and when he accompanied me on 
my rambles in search of bric-d-brac he would stop at corners and 
under arches and say, ‘‘ This, you see, is where they carried off 
those nuns I told you about; that’s where the cardinal was 
stabbed. That’s the place where they razed the palace after the 
massacre, and passed the ploughshare through the ground and 
sowed salt.” And all with a vague, far-off, melancholy look, as if 
he lived in those days and not these. Also he helped me to get 
that little velvet coffer with the iron clasps, which is really one of 
the best things we have in the house. So I was very happy at 
Foligno, driving and prowling about all day, reading the chronicles 
Orestes lent me in the evening, and I didn’t mind waiting so long 
for my friend who never turned up. That is to say, I was per- 
fectly happy until within three days of my departure. And now 
comes the story of my strange purchase. 

‘Orestes, with considerable shrugging of shoulders, came one 
morning with the information that a certain noble person of 
Foligno wanted to sell me a set of Chinese plates. ‘Some of 
them are cracked,” he said; “but at all events you will see the 
inside of one of our finest palaces, with all its rooms as they used 
to be—nothing valuable, but I know that the signora appreciates 
the past wherever it has been let alone.” 

‘The palace, by way of exception, was of the late seventeenth 
century, and looked like a barracks among the neat little carved 
Renaissance houses. It had immense lions’ heads over all the 
windows, a gateway in which two coaches could have met, a yard 
where a hundred might have waited, and a colossal staircase with 
stucco virtues on the vaultings. There was a cobbler in the lodge 
and a soap factory on the ground floor, and at the end of the 
colonnaded court a garden with ragged yellow vines and dead 
sunflowers. ‘‘Grandiose, but very coarse—almost eighteenth- 
century,” said Orestes as we went up the sounding, low-stepped 
stairs, Some of the dessert set had been placed, ready for my 
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inspection, on a great gold console in the immense escutcheoned 
anteroom. I looked at it, and told them to prepare the rest for 
me to see the next day. The owner, a very noble person, but 
half ruined—I should have thought entirely ruined, judging by 
the state of the house—was residing in the country, and the only 
occupant of the palace was an old woman, just like those who 
raise the curtains for you at church doors. 

‘The palace was very grand. There was a ball-room as big as 
a church, and a number of reception rooms, with dirty floors and 
eighteenth-century furniture, all tarnished and tattered, and a 
gala room, all yellow satin and gold, where some emperor had 
slept ; and there were horrible racks of faded photographs on the 
walls, and twopenny screens, and Berlin wool cushions, attesting 
the existence of more modern occupants. 

‘I let the old woman unbar one painted and gilded shutter 
after another, and open window after window, each filled with 
little greenish panes of glass, and followed her about passively, 
quite happy, because I was wandering among the ghosts of dead 
people. ‘There is the library at the end here,” said the old 
woman, “if the signora does not mind passing through my room 
and the ironing-room ; it’s quicker than going back by the big 
hall.” I nodded, and prepared to pass as quickly as possible 
through an untidy-looking back room, when I suddenly stepped 
back. There was a woman in 1820 costume seated opposite, quite 
motionless. It was a huge doll. She had a sort of Canova classic 
face, like the pictures of Mme. Pasta and Lady Blessington. She 
sat with her hands folded on her lap and stared fixedly. 

‘“ Tt is the first wife of the Count’s grandfather,” said the old 
woman. ‘ We took her out of her closet this morning to give 
her a little dusting.” 

‘The doll was dressed to the utmost detail. She had on open- 
work silk stockings, with sandal shoes, and long silk embroidered 
mittens. The hair was merely painted, in flat bands narrowing 
the forehead into a triangle. There was a big hole in the back of 
her head, showing it was cardboard. 

‘“ Ah,” said Orestes, musingly, “the image of the beautiful 
Countess! I had forgotten all about it. I hadn’t seen it since 
I was a lad,” and he wiped some cobweb off the folded hands with 
his red handkerchief, infinitely gently. ‘She used still to be 
kept in her own boudoir.” 

‘“That was before my time,” answered the housekeeper. 
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“J’ve always seen her in the cupboard, and I’ve been here thirty 
years. Will the signora care to see the old Count’s collection of 
medals ?” 

‘Orestes was very pensive as he accompanied me home. 

‘“ That was a very beautiful lady,” he said, shyly, as we came 
within sight of my inn ; “I mean the first wife of the grandfather 
of the present Count. She died after they had been married a 
couple of years. The old Count, they say, went half crazy. He 
had the image made from a picture, and kept it in the poor lady’s 
room, and spent several hours in it every day with her. But he 
ended by marrying a woman he had in the house, a laundress, by 
whom he had had a daughter.” ‘ 

‘ “What a curious story!” I said, and thought no more about it. 

‘But the doll returned to my thoughts, she and her folded 
hands, and wide open eyes, and the fact of her husband’s having 
ended by marrying the laundress. And next day, when we re- 
turned to the palace to see the complete set of old Chinese plates, 
I suddenly experienced an odd wish to see the doll once more. I 
took advantage of Orestes, and the old woman, and the Count’s 
lawyer being busy deciding whether a certain dish cover which 
my maid had dropped, had or had not been previously chipped, 
to slip off and make my way to the ironing-room. 

‘The doll was still there, sure enough, and they hadn’t found 
time to dust her yet. Her white satin frock, with little ruches 
at the hem, and her short bodice, had turned grey with engrained 
dirt; and her black fringed kerchief was almost red. The poor 
white silk mittens and white silk stockings were, on the other 
hand, almost black. A newspaper had fallen from an adjacent 
table on to her knees, or been thrown there by some one, and she 
looked as if she were holding it. It came home to me then that 
the clothes which she wore were the real clothes of her poor dead 
original. And when I found on the table a dusty, unkempt wig, 
with straight bands in front and an elaborate jug handle of curls 
behind, I knew at once that it was made of the poor lady’s real hair. 

‘« Tt is very well made,” I said shyly, when the old woman, of 
course, came creaking after me. 

‘She had no thought except that of humouring whatever caprice 
might bring her a tip. So she smirked horribly, and, to show me 
that the image was really worthy of my attention, she proceeded in 
a ghastly way to bend the articulated arms, and to cross one leg 
‘over the other beneath the white satin skirt. 
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«« Please, please, don’t do that!” I cried to the old witch, 
But one of the poor feet, in its sandalled shoe, continued dangling 
and wagging dreadfully. 

‘I was afraid lest my maid should find me staring at the doll, 
I felt I couldn’t stand my maid’s remarks about her. So, though 
fascinated by the fixed dark stare in her Canova goddess or Ingres 
Madonna face, I tore myself away and returned to the inspection 
of the dessert set. 

‘I don’t know what that doll had done to me; but I found 
that I was thinking of her all day long. It was as if I had just 
made a new acquaintance of a painfully interesting kind, rushed 
into a sudden friendship with a woman whose secret I had sur- 
prised, as sometimes happens, by some mere accident. For I 
somehow knew everything about her, and the first items of in- 
formation which I gained from Orestes—I ought to say that I 
was irresistibly impelled to talk about her to him—did not 
enlighten me in the least, but merely confirmed what I was 
aware of. 

‘The image—for I made no distinction between the portrait 
and the original—had been married straight out of the convent, 
and, during her brief wedded life, been kept secluded from the 
world by her husband’s mad love for her, so that she had remained 
a mere shy, proud, inexperienced child. 

‘Had she loved him? She did not tell me that at once. But 
gradually I became aware that in a deep, inarticulate way she 
had really cared for him more than he cared for her. She did 
not know what answer to make to his easy, overflowing, garrulous, 
demonstrative affection ; he could not be silent about his love for 
two minutes, and she could never find a word to express hers, pain- 
fully though she longed to do so. Not that he wanted it; he was 
a brilliant, will-less, lyrical sort of person, who knew nothing of 
the feelings of others and cared only to welter and dissolve in his 
own. In those two years of ecstatic, talkative, all-absorbing love 
for her he not only forswore all society and utterly neglected his 
affairs, but he never made an attempt to train this raw young 
creature into a companion, or showed any curiosity as to whether 
his idol might have a mind or a character of her own. This in- 
difference she explained by her own stupid, inconceivable 
incapacity for expressing her feelings; how should he guess at 


cher longing to know, to understand, when she could not even tell 


him how much she loved him? At last the spell seemed broken: 
the words and the power of saying them came; but it was on 
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her death-bed. The poor young creature died in childbirth, 
scarcely more than a child herself. 

‘There now! I knew even you would think it all silliness. 
I know what people are—what we all are—how impossible it is 
ever really to make others feel in the same way as ourselves 
about anything. Do you suppose I could have ever told all this 
about the doll to my husband? Yet I tell him everything about 
myself ; and I know he would have been quite kind and respectful. 
It was silly of me ever to embark on the story of the doll with 
any one; it ought to have remained a secret between me and 
Orestes. He, I really think, would have understood all about the 
poor lady’s feelings, or known it already as well as I. Well, 
having begun, I must go on, I suppose. 

‘I knew all about the doll when she was alive—I mean about 
the lady—and I got to know, in the same way, all about her after 
she was dead. Only I don’t think I'll tell you. Basta. The 
husband had the image made, and dressed it in her clothes, and 
placed it in her boudoir, where not a thing was moved from how 
it had been at the moment of her death. He allowed no one to 
go in, and cleaned and dusted it all himself, and spent hours 
every day weeping and moaning before the image. Then, gradu- 
ally, he began to look at his collection of medals, and to resume 
his rides; but he never went into society, and never neglected 
spending an hour in the boudoir with the image. Then came 
the business with the laundress. And then he sent the image 
into a cupboard? Oh, no; he wasn’t that sort of man. He was 
an idealising, sentimental, feeble sort of person, and the amour 
with the laundress grew up quite gradually in the shadow of the 
inconsolable passion for the wife. He would never have married 
another woman of his own rank, given her son a stepmother (the 
son was sent to a distant school and went to the bad); and when 
he did marry the laundress it was almost in his dotage, and 
because she and the priests bullied him so fearfully about legiti- 
mating that other child. He went on paying visits to the image 
for a long time, while the laundress idyl went on quite peaceably. 
Then, as he grew old and lazy, he went less often; other people 
were sent to dust the image, and finally she was not dusted at 
all. Then he died, having qyarrelled with his son and got to 
live like a feeble old boor, mostly in the kitchen. The son—the 
image’s son—having gone to the bad, married a rich widow. It 
was she who refurnished the boudoir and sent the image away. 
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The daughter of the laundress, the illegitimate child, who had 
become a kind of housekeeper in her half-brother’s palace, 
nourished a lingering regard for the image, partly because the 
old Count had made such a fuss about it, partly because it must 
have cost a lot of money, and partly because the lady had been a 
veal lady. So when the boudoir was refurnished she emptied 
out a closet and put the image to live there; and she occasionally 
had it brought out to be dusted. 

‘Well, while all these things were being borne in upon me 
there came a telegram saying my friend was not coming on to 
Foligno, and asking me to meet her at Perugia. The little 
Renaissance coffer had been sent to London; Orestes and my 
maid and myself had carefully packed every one of the Chinese 
plates and fruit dishes in baskets of hay. I had ordered a set of 
the “‘ Archivio Storico” as a parting gift for dear old Orestes—I 
could never have dreamed of offering him money, or cravat pins, 
or things like that—and there was no excuse for staying one hour 
more at Foligno. Also I had got into low spirits of late—I 
suppose we poor women cannot stay alone six days in an inn, even 
with bric-a-brac and chronicles and devoted maids—and I knew 
I should not get better till I was out of the place. Still I found 
it difficult, nay, impossible, to go. I will confess it outright: I 
couldn’t abandon the image. I couldn’t leave her, with the hole 
in her poor cardboard head, with the Ingres Madonna features 
gathering dust in that filthy old woman’s ironing-room. It was 
just impossible. Still go I must. So I sent for Orestes. I knew 
exactly what I wanted; but it seemed impossible, and I was 
afraid, somehow, of asking him. I gathered up my courage, and, 
as if it were the most natural thing in the world, I said— 

‘“ Dear Signor Oreste, I want you to help me to make one 
last purchase. I want the Count to sell me the—the portrait of 
his grandmother ; I mean the doll.” 

‘I had prepared a speech to the effect that Orestes would easily 
understand that a life-size figure so completely dressed in the 
original costume of a past epoch would soon possess the highest 
historical interest, &c. But I felt that I neither needed nor ven- 
tured to say any of it. Orestes, who was seated opposite me at 
table—he would only accept a glass of wine and a morsel of bread, 
although I had asked him to share my hotel dinner—Orestes 
nodded slowly, then opened his eyes out wide, and seemed to frame 
the whole of me in them. It wasn’t surprise. He was weighing 
me and my question, 
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‘« Would it be very difficult?” I asked. “I should have 
thought that the Count——” 

«« The Count,” answered Orestes drily, “ would sell his soul, if 
he had one, let alone his grandmother, for the price of a new 
trotting pony.” 

‘Then I understood. 

‘“Sionor Oreste,” I replied, feeling like a child under the dear 
old man’s glance, “‘we have not known one another long, so I 
cannot expect you to trust me yet in many things. Perhaps also 
buying furniture out of dead people’s houses to stick it in one’s 
own is not a great recommendation of one’s character. But I 
want to tell you that I am an honest woman according to my 
lights, and I want you to trust me in this matter.” 

‘Orestes bowed. ‘I will try to induce the Count to sell you 
the image,” he said. 

‘I had her sent in a closed carriage to the house of Orestes. 
He had, behind his shop, a garden which extended into a little vine- 
yard, whence you could see the circle of great Umbrian mountains ; 
and on this I had had my eye. 

‘« Signor Oreste,” I said, ‘‘ will you be very kind, and have some 
fagots—I have seen some beautiful fagots of myrtle and bay in 
your kitchen—brought out into the vineyard ; and may I pluck 
some of your chrysanthemums ?” I added. 

‘ We stacked the fagots at the end of the vineyard, and placed 
the image in the midst of them, and the chrysanthemums on her 
knees. She sat there in her white satin Empire frock, which, in 
the bright November sunshine, seemed white once more, and 
sparkling. Her black fixed eyes stared as in wonder on the yellow 
vines and reddening peach trees, the sparkling dewy grass of the 
vineyard, upon the blue morning sunshine, the misty blue amphi- 
theatre of mountains all round. 

‘Orestes struck a match and slowly lit a pine cone with it; 
when the cone was blazing he handed it silently tome. The dry 
bay and myrtle blazed up crackling, with a fresh resinous odour ; the 
image was veiled in flame and smoke. In a few seconds the flame 
sank, the smouldering fagots crumbled. The image was gone. 
Only, where she had been, there remained in the embers something 
small and shiny. Orestes raked it out and handed it tome. It 
was a wedding ring of old-fashioned shape, which had been hidden 
under the silk mitten. ‘‘ Keep it, signora,” said Orestes; “ you 
have put an end to her sorrows,”’ VERNON LEE. 

24—2 
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WHICH is it, as the logic books used to ask in our college days, a 
science or an art? Let us answer, as the schoolmen did, that it 
is both—the science in this case of the laws of euphony, the art 
of selecting such names as shall be at once grateful to the ear and 
appropriate to the objects to be named. ‘What’s in a name?’ 
demands our greatest art master. Little of consequence, perhaps, 
so that it be borne with becoming grace and honesty; yet a 
harmonious and fitting name is a thing of beauty, and a joy, if 
not for ever, at least while social life lasts with its necessity for 
distinguishing one individual from another. 

The art of nomenclature obviously concerns itself in the case 
of human beings merely with the Christian name, since the sur- 
name is determined (not seldom, it would seem from the frequent 
desire to change it, to our personal dissatisfaction) by circum- 
stances over which we have no control. It would be interesting, 
perhaps, to observe what names would command the highest 
suffrage were people permitted to choose their own. Would they, 
ignoring La Rochefoucauld’s maxim that great names debase 
rather than raise those who know not how to use them, invest 
themselves in the giant’s robe by assuming names which the 
genius of some former owner, or a long line of distinguished 
ancestry, has rendered illustrious ; or would society be inundated 
with a flood of fancy creations, the pet names of the popular 
novelist—Brabazons, Effinghans, Strathmores, Chaloners, and 
Vavasowrs in place of the more homely cognomens to which we 
are accustomed? Few seem to be thoroughly content with the 
surname supplied them, and various are the artifices employed to 
evade the dictation of an arbitrary fate in this direction. The 
most usual, and it may be said the most transparent, is the 
modern ‘double-barrel’ device. Thus Jones, supposing his 
savour will be sweeter in the delicate nostrils of society (which 
possibly have been tip-tilted in ungenerous scorn of poor Mrs. 
Jones), calls in the aid of the useful hyphen, with which he 
prefixes his second Christian (if haply it be of more grandiloquent 
character) to his inadequate surname, and blossoms out 4 
Willoughby- or Montague-Jones, to the harmless delight of him- 
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self and family. Another plan is to boldly lift such name as a 
refined taste may suggest and quietly substitute it for one’s own. 
This (it requires nerve) has actually been done, not merely in the 
historical instance of the Norfolk-Howard family—in which, by 
the way, a terrible retribution was inflicted by an outraged nation 
by the simple process of completing the transfer ; but also it is on 
record that a family named Pratt did, without further justification 
than the satisfaction of mere personal predilection, suddenly and 
arbitrarily exchange that name for the more magniloquent one of 
de Montmorency. On the other hand, persons in a humble rank 
of life are often singularly careless as to the preservation of a 
nice-sounding name. ‘The degeneration of D’Urberville into 
Durbeyfield, as in Tess of that ilk (or, as the writer has known 
it, into Turberville), is true to fact. Moreover, he has observed a 
good name in actual process of decay. ‘Meredith is our proper 
name,’ a labourer’s wife once explained to him, ‘ but folks do call 
us Redding.’ Gradually they took to calling themselves Redding, 
and thus the more euphonious Meredith will in subsequent gene- 
rations be lost, so far as this family is concerned. Should some 
future Redding rise in the world and wish to resume his legiti- 
mate patronymic, his resumption of it will probably be regarded 
as a gratuitous piece of affectation. 

A dactyl and spondee (thus, - ..-—-—) chosen on account 
of their melodious cadence for the ending of the hexameter verse, 
as also for the fourth line, or versus adonicus of the Sapphic 
metre, make generally a pleasant-sounding name: as, for example, 
Ella Trelawny, Beatrice Fanshawe, Arthur Carlyon, Julian 
Harcourt, which combinations also are equally satisfactory in 
signature. How often, by the way, a good signature is marred by 
the insertion of a redundant initial! How tamely, for instance, 
sounds ‘ Yours sincerely A. K. Carlyon, as compared with the 
two names in full, Arthur Carlyon! The American plan of 
writing the first name at length, the second only in initial (as 
Huam B. Power) is no improvement upon the bald British 
custom of signing both initials. The second Christian name is 
indeed in itself a mere redundancy, one serving the purpose 
equally well, and affording generally a more agreeable sequence 
of sound. George Henry Smith, for instance, has no possible 
advantage over Henry or George Smith; while the two ordinary 
prenomens tend to accentuate the extreme ordinariness of the 
cognomen. Smith, a fine old English patronymic, by the way, is 
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reputed of all surnames to be the most common; Davis, with its 
variant of Davies, the next; Williams a good third, and Brown 
fourth. 

The trochee (-- v) makes a popular feminine Christian name, 
as Hilda, Vera, Lena, &c.; but let the sponsor beware that 
names ending in 7a are generally ineligible with surnames which 
commence with a vowel, the liquids in such combinations, unless 
the enunciation be very delicate, being apt, as it were, to run, 
Working-class mothers love to invest their offspring in fine names 
as much as they delight in decking them with fine clothes. This 
practice is to be deprecated: there is a fitness in all things which 
should be observed. Molly and Patty were charming in the 
clean simplicity of their white caps and aprons, but we confess 
that our sense of proportion is injured when we tumble over Vera 
Hilda as she whitens the doorstep, or encounter Gwendoline 
Ethel surmounted by her parody of a fashionable hat on her 
Sunday out. <A clergyman of my acquaintance is annoyed by the 
frequency with which he is called upon to bestow superfine or 
redundant names upon the children of girls who have been (to 
avail oneself of the euphemism politely used by a generation 
which never does anything wrong) ‘unfortunate.’ Frrol and 
Mabel Irene Edith Annie were names which he was required 
recently to bestow upon a brace of unauthenticated infants. My 
clerical friend, who appears to be overmuch of a purist in the 
matter of nomenclature for his unsophisticated flock, objects 
further to their persistent practice of tendering at the font abbre- 
viated and pet names in place of the original and authorised 
forms. An infant being proffered to him with the proposed abbre- 
viation of Bert (always a great favourite in bucolic communities), he 
demurred, suggesting an unmutilated form—as Herbert. ‘We're 
all Bert, sir, explained the mother, meaning that those of the 
family who bore the name were so christened. ‘That will do 
nicely,’ the clergyman said, and baptized the child Albert, which 
was certainly an improvement upon the sponsorial design. 

If it were possible to look ahead a few years how much better 
a child might be fitted with a name! How inappropriately, for 
instance, is a brunette termed Lily; and how still more inappro- 
priately, by the way, does Lily often insist upon spelling her name 
Lillie! Gladys is a beautiful name; yet what is the use of 
bestowing it upon a child who by all the laws of heredity is bound 
to grow into a palpable Polly? It is here that sponsors might be 
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of real use by checking the vanity of fatuous parents. Dorothy 
has hardly descended yet to the lower strata of the conglomerate 
called Society, but she is positively rampant in the middle classes. 
So is Harold; indeed, it is computed that for the last decade 
these two names have far outnumbered any others. The semi- 
fashionable and «esthetic mother now, therefore, strives after 
something equally recherché, but a little less hackneyed ; and ac- 
cordingly there is an increasing run upon such names as Barbara, 
Beryl, Doris, Eric, Alec, and Alan, all which appear to have 
great attraction alike for sponsors and story-tellers, It is curious, 
by the way, that while Dorothy has become so extremely popular 
that we may expect her presently to be entirely barred by parents 
of polite pretensions, Theodore, which bears the same meaning, has 
not gained ground at all, but remains as it always has been, 
extremely rare. Does the suggestion that, the name having been 
borne erstwhile by one of our country’s most relentless foes, it is 
considered more un-English than Dorothy (both being essentially 
Greek) in any way account for its inferior popularity ? After all, 
the popularity or unpopularity of a name should have little weight 
with sponsors as compared with its accord with the surname to 
which it is to be coupled; a neat concatenation of Christian and 
surname being always, as we have remarked, a pleasure and com- 
fort to the possessor; an awkward or ill-sounding combination a 
perpetual source of discomfort. 

Turning to the animal world, we find a fine field for the 
exercise of neat and appropriate nomenclature, particularly in 
regard to man’s chief friends, the horse and dog. A friend of 
mine, whose business in life it is to train racehorses, showed me 
the other day a pretty little timepiece conferred upon him by a 
well-known sporting paper, as a prize for the best list of names 
for some two-year-olds running unnamed. It was interesting to 
me, engaged upon this paper, as an instance of the pains which 
are being taken in this one direction. The old saying that a horse 
with a bad name never wins the Derby would verily seem to have 
something in it. I do so well remember discussing the prospects 
of a certain Derby with some young ladies, whose particular fancy 
for the race was a horse who rejoiced in the name of Minting. 
The writer protested that no‘horse with such a ridiculous name 
could possibly win the Blue Riband, and quoted the familiar 
saying. In the same race were two other famous colts, Saraband 
and Ormonde, either of which he offered to back (for gloves) 
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against his fair opponents’ selection. The result of that race 
everybody knows ; how that Minting (a splendid colt, but handi- 
capped out of that particular race by his ugly and inappropriate 
name) did not even appear at the post, and the more euphoniously 
named Ormonde won a good race from the gallant little Bard. 
The young ladies’ father, a prominent member of the Jockey Club, 
considered it rather a case of post hoc propter hoc, and main- 
tained that when a horse had won, then his name sounded a good 
one. This explanation, though reasonable enough, failed to con- 
vince the writer, who still considers that Trollope erred in making 
a horse called Fish-knife win the Derby which was so disastrous 
to the young Lord Silverbridge ; while Thackeray was most happy 
in his Podasokus, the winner of that which was equally so to Sir 
Francis Clavering, Bart. Podasokus may be an ugly name in 
itself, yet how finely expressive of speed, being the epithet of the 
swift-footed Achilles! Common, a recent winner, had, it is true, 
an ugly name, yet what a happy one for the offspring of Isonomy 
and Thistle! Nearly all the most expressive names have been 
borne by animals who were as successful on the Turf as they were 
happily styled in its calendar; and in the very sound of Flying 
Childers, Eclipse, Bay Middleton, West Australian, Canezou, 
Thormanby, Fille de (Air, Formosa, Wheel of Fortune, La 
Fléche, and countless others we could recall, we seem to hear the 
thud of their quick-glancing hoofs, beating in rhythmic cadence 
to the syllables of their famous names. 

Coming to horses used as hunters, one naturally aims at names 
which shall be to some degree descriptive of their special vocation. 
Such names as Nimrod, Harkaway, Topthorn, Di Vernon, 
Fencer, Lady Gay Spanker, and Tally-ho Jack are obvious, and 
would readily suggest themselves. Ingenious spirits have, how- 
ever, sometimes shown remarkable ability in devising names for 
their favourites. Filter, because he clears the water, may pass; 
but to call a light-grey Irish hunter Gehazi, because he was a 
lepper white as snow, though equally ingenious, hardly strikes us 
as being in the best taste. A certain M.P. of my acquaintance had 
a favourite cob which he called George Mitchell (one from the 
plough), because he bought him while helping to draw that useful 
implement, to which occupation he had been degraded for some 
temporary unsoundness. This, and Free-and-Kasy for a perfect 
park hack, are admirable specimens of horse nomenclature. 

Turning to the other of man’s most intimate friends in the 
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prute creation, the by no means always harmless, and as some few 
extremists consider, the entirely unnecessary, dog, the reasonable 
desire of persons properly regardful of their sponsorial responsi- 
bility is to choose names which shall be characteristic of the breed 
and idiosyncrasies of the animal. To call a poodle Neptwne or a 
pug Rover is obviously to invite contempt for one’s capacity as 
canine sponsor. A terrier, for instance, which is a dog of unique 
temperament, the exact counterpart of which is not to be found in 
any other phase of creation, requires a name which shall charac- 
terise the little rascal’s natural disposition, alert, quick, courageous, 
resolute, true till death; the difficulty nowadays, of course, being 
to find names which shall be appropriate without being worn to 
rags; the most characteristic, such as Venom, Vixen, Nettle, 
Sting, Trap, &e., having all been used over and over again. A 
properly conscientious family will sometimes deliberate for months 
before selecting a name for a new puppy. Two admirably expres- 
sive names for two beautiful little fox-terriers, which some ten 
years ago used to occupy the show benches side by side, and were 
as good for work as they were to show, were Brockenhurst Rally 
and Raby Tyrant. Bendigo, for a hard-fighting, generous- 
hearted, white bull terrier, and Caliban, for an atrociously ugly 
and powerful bull-dog, with the shortest of faces and bandiest 
of legs, the writer considers his own happiest efforts at canine 
nomenclature. Being somewhat fastidious in the matter, he was 
not a little disgusted when, upon one occasion, a dainty but game 
little smooth-coated terrier which he had presented to a lady under 
the name of Skittles was reintroduced to him by the name of 
Floss! Huntsmen, of course, though they have generally a fine 
regard for fitness in hound nomenclature, obviously cannot be 
eternally supplying new names; so they ring the changes on the 
old, and the badger-pied Ringwood, who wakes the echoes of the 
dewy wood with his jangling music, to-day, succeeds to the mortal 
designation of the fine old hare-tan ancestor who went to the 


’ happy hunting grounds a dozen seasons ago. It is instructive, by 


the way, to remark that, as we learn from an extremely interest- 
ing article which appeared recently in Macmillan’s Magazine, 
entitled ‘A Day with Xenophon’s Harriers,’ the names of his 
hounds flow naturally into our English equivalents, Active, Bustler, 
Ravager, Reveller, Cheerful, and the like. ‘Give your hounds 
short names,’ he says, ‘ that it may be easy to call them.’ 

To turn to things inanimate (yet to those who love, and whose 
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office it is to handle them, they seem something more than that), 
what a scope for skilful nomenclature is afforded by the wide 
range of shipping! When the owner’s wife, or maybe the royal 
princess, breaks the bottle of wine against her prow, how significant 
is the name which those fair lips pronounce as the dog-shores are 
knocked away, and the beautiful hull of the new-built craft slides 
down into the water-way. With an uncouth or inappropriate 
name she seems to lose half her grace when she comes to walk the 
waters like a thing of life. But let the name be consonant with the 
character of the craft, and the cachet of completeness is given to 
the work of man which, if it lacks the absolute finish and perfec- 
tion of the least living organism, presents, nevertheless, in this 
instance a fair semblance of them. 

‘ Build her straight and build her truly,’ then—what shall we 
call our ship? The name which so aptly designates the great 
black-hulled, beetle-browed monster of an ironclad is manifestly 
absurd applied to the swift ocean steamer or graceful yacht. 
There is considerable skill shown in the naming of some of these 
monsters of the deep. The Bellerophon, the Minotaur, and the 
Polyphemus are as expressive of ponderous strength and fighting 
force as the Agincourt and Northumberland are of the stately 
majesty and symmetry exhibited in every line of those noble ships 
of war; while in the old days, the fighting Téméraire and the 
saucy Arethusa used to speak, and that with no uncertain voice, 
for themselves. 

Happy, too, are the names chosen by many of our ocean lines. 
The Orient’s custom of initialing their ships with an ‘ O’ has given 
us some nice-sounding names, as the Ophir and Ormuz (the Per- 
sian sun-god). ‘The South Pacific boats also are aptly styled with 
such names as Jberia, Orotava, Cotopaai, Magellan, and Sorata 
(Anglicé, Little Sister), all expressive of their commerce with Spain 
and her erstwhile colonial settlements in South America. We do 
not altogether like calling a ship City or Castle, with due deference 
to the great lines whose brave vessels bear such names; but the 
names of rivers, as the Thames, Severn, Elbe, Amazon, and 
Garonne are generally satisfactory ; while such names as Arizona 
and Alaska are worthy the craft which bear them, suggesting as 
they do in sound the speed and grace of a yacht with the power 
and carrying capacity of larger vessels. 

Yacht-owners, too, have a fine scope for the exercise of a nice 
taste and discrimination in the nomenclature of their beloved 
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craft, which, as we have remarked, they regard and handle almost 
as though they were living, sentient creatures. Here, again, stand 
out from the past, and in the present, names which defy the 
ingenuity of future owners to excel. The very sound of the Arrow 
and Alarm, the Jona, Fiona, Cambria, and Galatea serve to recall 
the swell of snowy canvas and the tearing race through Channel seas ; 
while of modern boats, Vanessa, Volante, and Valkyrie equal in 
aptness of sound and sense the best named of the older yachts. 
As an example of good and bad yacht nomenclature may be men- 
tioned two pleasure boats turned out about the same time by a 
once well-known yard (the cradle of some famous flyers) on the 
south coast. One was called the Arab, the other the Earthquake. 
What better name could be devised for a cruising yacht than the 
Arab, a wanderer on the ocean desert; while how overpowering a 
name for any kind of yacht was the Harthquake !—however it might 
fit a torpedo-boat, which, I believe, are merely numbered. The 
poorest name which was ever devised for a yacht is perhaps that 
of the latest challenger for the America cup—The Distant Shore. 
How cana yacht beashore? It is as feeble as to call a horse 
Cavendish Square, which was the name of one running a few 
years ago, who might as fitly have been called Westminster Abbey 
or Aldgate Pump. The American yachts which have successively 
retained the cup have all been fairly named, if hardly so prettily 
as the challengers. The Puritan, Mayflower, Vigilant, Volun- 
teer, and Defender will all pass muster; though the last is only 
apt in this particular connection, and the third would suit better 
a cruising corvette or torpedo-catcher. 

It is remarkable how a name, and especially a characteristic 
name, serves to endear, as well as to distinguish, an inanimate 
thing. - Most of us, I suppose, love a fine locomotive engine, how- 
ever we may yet regret the romance of the old coaching days when 
the wheels of the Tally Ho, Tantivy, Quicksilver, and other famous 
coaches went humming along the great north or western roads. 
When there is a five minutes’ wait of the express, we generally 
stroll forward to watch the mighty iron steed as it stands simmer- 
ing beside the platform, its sleek skin glistening with oil, while the 
water hisses through the hose into the thirsty boiler, and the 
great driving-wheel has a brief space for its glowing axle to cool. 
But I think we took more interest in it when it had a particular 
name of its own (a custom still retained on one or two lines), and 
one would certainly fancy that the driver, who evidently loves his 
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huge machine as the sailor loves his ship, must have loved it still 
more when it was the Vulcan, the Mercury, the Firefly, or the 
Tris that he drove, instead of No. 204 or 176. 

There are many other regions of nomenclature into which, 
did space allow, we would fain conduct the reader, and, were it 
possible, compare his fancies with our own. Let those of us upon 
whom the onerous duty of sponsor devolves remember our obliga- 
tions both in regard to the subject to be named and also to society 
at large ; since to many of its more fastidious units a harsh or 
unsuitable name not merely jars upon the ear, but actually 
detracts from the conception formed of the person or thing in the 
mind ; while nothing is more certain than that in the mental 
estimate which must be formed of each and every subject, whatever 
of grace or beauty it may possess will be appreciably enhanced 
by an appropriate and euphonious name. 





THE DISAPPEARANCE OF GEORGE DRIFFELL,| 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


PART ILI. 


THE first year, as freshmen of the same year usually do, 
Laurence and I saw a good deal of one another ; but after a while, 
though when we met it was always with a mutual pleasure, we 
drifted away, as men in different sets must needs do. He, of 
course, as a reading man, attached himself to those who intended 
to gain university honours, took ‘constitutionals’ along the 
Trumpington Road, and to those towering eminences, Gog and 
Magog ; while I mixed with (what was somewhat rare at that time) 
a semi-literary coterie (‘ gin-punch and Shelley men,’ as Miniver, 
the wit of our year, called them, though we drank no punch), who 
paddled on ‘ the Backs,’ or, ‘downed in the purple of our railway 
wrappers,’ lay smoking in our skiffs in the still water, and drinking 
claret from the glass-bottomed ‘ pewter’ which less lazy arms than 
ours had won. In time I became a pretty frequent orator at the 
Union, to which men of my class naturally gravitate, though it is 
common to all. 

Here I met the two best friends I knew in my college 
career, Braidwood and Miniver. ‘To the former, I am afraid, 
I was attracted at first less by his merits than by the fact that 
his father was the proprietor of a literary newspaper, to which 
I had once or twice sought admission for my contributions in vain. 
It was called the Crescent; not that it was a Mahommedan publi- 
cation, but so named, I believe, because it was started in opposition 
to the Circle, at that time a very powerful organ of criticism. 
But criticism was not the chief feature of the Crescent, which was 
a mixture of everything, though mainly of poetry and fiction, and 
was also illustrated. It seemed to me that a person in possession 
of such an ‘organ’ was in a very high position, wielding great 
powers, and exercising great influence upon the public mind, 
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whereas I found Braidwood rather ashamed of his father’s connec- 
tion with it. He had made his money in other ways, and had 
started it rather as an occupation, or even a hobby, than a source 
of profit—which, indeed, to any great extent at least, it never 
attained. Full of my own affairs, it struck me at first that 
Braidwood, to whom my literary ambition was not unknown, was 
reticent about his connection with the Crescent, for fear I should 
endeavour to make use of his influence (which was the very notion 
I had in my mind) to procure me admission to its columns, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, he could not conceive of anybody 
wanting to write in it, or anywhere else, unless from stress of 
circumstances. To him Paternoster Row was Grub Street, while 
to me it was Heaven. He was a kind, honest fellow, prejudiced, 
indeed, and somewhat conventional, but frank and generous, and 
true as steel. His oratorical efforts, though far from ponderous, 
were severe, for it was his ambition (in which he afterwards suc- 
ceeded) to become a member of the Legislature. 

My other friend, Miniver, was of quite a different type. His 
slight and boyish frame consorted well with his nature, which was 
the brightest conceivable ; he always reminded me—except that he 
did not ‘ dearly love a lord,’ for he was our chief Radical orator—of 
Tom Moore, a duodecimo democrat, and of an irrepressible gaiety. 
It was said of him that though he knew the laws of gravity he did 
not obey them. He played with the tall and dignified Braidwood 
much as a fox-terrier romps with a St. Bernard, but occasionally 
administering as sharp a thrust as the swordfish gives the whale. 
Where, I wonder, dear little fellow, are his gibes and flashes of 
merriment now? If austerity is necessary to our Christian life, 
his case must be deplorable ; yet he gave more innocent pleasure to 
those who knew him than any man I ever met. It was curious 
how universally popular he was, since one would have thought his 
witty sallies must have discomposed persons of the graver sort. I 
had always dreaded his meeting with Laurence Driffell on account 
of a chance observation he once let drop about Laurence’s ignorance 
of the fate of his father. ‘It is not a unique experience,’ he re- 
marked. ‘ Beau Brummell was in a similar position. Some one asked 
him if his father was alive, and he replied he did not know for certain, 
but feared he was not, as the last time he saw him he was eating 
peas with a knife.’ I could not help smiling, though ‘ with alien 
lips,’ but shuddered to think what pain such an observation would 
have given to Laurence; and though of course Miniver could 
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never have quoted such an anecdote in Driffell’s hearing —for his 
wit, even in the combat, ‘ never carried a heart-stain away on its 
plade’—I thought he would never have made an acceptable 
companion for him. Yet, strange to say, he became intimate with 
him, and was one of the few persons who could rouse him from his 
somewhat sombre and indifferent moods. Braidwood and Laurence, 
as I had expected, were much to each other’s liking. 

In one sense, for the undergraduate all his days are May days ; 
‘May it is with him from head to heel’ during the whole time 
(except, perhaps, during the college examinations) he dwells with 
alma mater; but the May term at Cambridge is simply snatched 
from Paradise for him, where there must needs be a blank space 
somewhere where it was. When it verges upon June he lives in 
the open air on the river, or in the gardens that slope down to it, 
where he reclines like the gods in undying bliss, but with tobacco 
instead of ambrosia. Moreover, that delightful time is the only 
one in which he has ladies’ society. Men invite their aunts, and 
their sisters, and their cousins, and introduce them to their friends. 
In other terms, ladies are at a ruinously high premium ; even old 
ladies then count for something, and the university does them all 
the honour in its power by sometimes making them the Heads of 
Houses. Laurence could not persuade his mother to come up to 
Cambridge, even to see her son. It was too much like a pleasure— 
though such a very innocent one—to be indulged in; the shadow on 
Driffell House forbad it. Laurence himself was nothing moved by 
the immigration of the Fair Sex ; mathematics with him brooked no 
such rivals. He was asked here and there to meet them by a friend 
or two, but they made little difference in his daily life. As for 
me, I had no female belongings, but was glad enough to mix with 
those of others; my not being related to a pretty girl in no way 
spoilt the pleasure of her company, but rather the reverse. 

Braidwood had several lady visitors that term, a cousin, one 
Mrs. Argent, who brought with her her cousins, a Miss Gilderoy 
and her sister Lucy. Mrs. Argent herself was only just old 
enough to be considered a chaperon, and the two young ladies 
were respectively nineteen and eighteen. The elder, Grace, was 
‘a fine girl, a daughter of the gods, divinely tall but of an exquisite 
figure, very fair, with chestnut hair and large brown eyes. Miniver, - 
who saw her before I did, at once fell in love with her, though he 
was half a foot shorter. Lucy was a sort of pocket edition of her, 
with nothing high about her except her spirits. She appeared to 
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me to be made for Miniver, but even when, for good reasons of my 
own, which moreover he guessed, I represented that to him, he clung 
(of course metaphorically speaking) to Grace. It is, I fear, true 
that young men are dreadfully selfish. Grace Gilderoy (the elder) 
was gracious to him, I am bound to say, and was amused by him 
as by the gambols of a kitten. Lucy was gracious to everybody, 
and, like a good fairy with a magic wand, dispensed happiness all 
around her. She had an unusual knowledge, for one of her age 
and sex, of modern English literature, and had Tennyson and even 
Browning at her fingers’ ends; she also drew from nature with 
great skill. The pride her sister took in her was delightful to 
witness ; it never seemed to strike her that she had still more 
reason to be proud of herself. The girls had never been to Cam- 
bridge before, and enjoyed themselves beyond measure. They 
were staying at the hotel, but were almost always in Braidwood’s 
rooms, who was an excellent host. We all, of course, did our best 
to entertain them, and I believe they thought that undergraduates 
lived in an atmosphere of feasts and flowers and were supplied 
by the authorities with pianos. Braidwood’s rooms at Trinity had 
the advantage of looking out upon ‘the Backs,’ and it is no 
wonder the girls thought they were in Paradise. Even at Oxford, 
which in respect to the picturesque throws Cambridge into the 
shade, there is nothing to be compared with ‘ the Backs.’ 

The lower part of the river has no attraction save when the races 
take place. We took the ladies, of course, to hear ‘ the measured 
pulse of racing oars beside the willows,’ their strokes together and 
the bending backs together, as the corn bends before the wind ; but 
the men on the bank made such a row with their ‘ well pulled, 
well pulled,’ and ‘now you're gaining,’ with other cries fortu- 
nately more or less inarticulate, that we could not hear each other 
speak. At least Grace could not hear me speak, which must have 
naturally annoyed her; and, indeed, it was evident that the river 
was not suitable to her quiet and dignified nature. I was sorry to 
see that Mrs. Argent—who, though as I have said, still young, was 
old enough to know better—enjoyed it. It was a pretty sight, 
indeed, to see Lucy clap her little, neatly gloved hands when one 
boat overlapped another and set up its flag in sign of triumph, 
but it helped to interrupt conversation. Not that Miniver was put 
out by it in the least; he seemed to me to talk incessantly, 
though I never heard him less worth listening to. I am sure 
Miss Gilderoy saw nothing to smile at in his conversation, but, 
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though I was loth to attribute a fault to her, the fact was she 
was too good-natured. Braidwood was well content enough to be 
anywhere in the society of his lady friends, but, for my part, I was 
very glad to get back to his rooms, where we all dined afterwards. 
It was an entertainment to be remembered. 

In the evening we went on the water. What I should have 
liked would be to have taken three skiffs, when Braidwood could 
have rowed Mrs. Argent, Miniver Miss Lucy, and I her sister ; it 
would have been delightful to have been ‘in the same boat alone’ 
with her even for an hour. Instead of which, Braidwood took the 
largest boat he could find, and packed us all into it. The ladies 
were put, of course, in the stern, on scarlet cushions, and Miniver 
and I rowed, while, as there was no room for him elsewhere, 
Braidwood lay reclined in the bows. I managed to get the stroke’s 
place, so as to be as near our fair guests as possible, and I am 
happy to say pretty well intercepted Miniver’s view of them; but 
it was very far from being so nice as—what I had, perhaps un- 
reasonably, hoped—a téte-d-téte with Miss Gilderoy. Still it was 
something to look at her, sitting like a queen, all pleased with the 
spectacle her faithful subjects had provided for her. It was 
worthy even of her approbation. 

Dropping down the river, 
Down the glancing river ; 
Through the fleet of shallops, 
Through the fairy fleet ; 
Underneath the bridges, 
Carv’d stone and oaken, 
Crowned with sphere and pillar. 
Linking lawn with lawn ; 

In the summer even 

While the winds were heavy 
With the blossom odours ; 
While the birds were singing 
In their sleepless nests. 


Musical as the song of the birds was, the young ladies’ low-toned 
laughter surpassed it, excited, as it seemed to me, by the manner 
in which Mrs. Argent steered us, which could only be described as 
‘anyhow,’ so that we did not collide with twenty boats was solely 
owing to the skill and politeness of their coxswains. But Lucy 
laughed even when her cousin steered straight, and sometimes, I 
must say, a little inopportunely, as when, for example, I made a 
particularly pretty speech to her sister. That she did the like 
when Miniver attempted to make himself agreeable in the same 
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quarter, over my head, as it were, and in necessarily louder tones, 
was not to be wondered at. I never saw a man—or at least, a 
clever man, as Miniver undoubtedly was—press his attentions 
where they were so obviously undesired. Of course he seemed 
ridiculous to them all, poor fellow, though Mrs. Argent strove to 
hide her mirth, and Grace—or, as I suppose I should have written, 
Miss Gilderoy—generally vouchsafed him but a smile of unmis- 
takable commiseration. It was indeed pitiful to see a man of 
intelligence make what I cannot but describe as a fool of himself, 
I thought I could hear even Braidwood far away in the bows 
gurgling through his pipe. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the little voyage was like 
a trip to Fairyland. Later on we saw the ladies back to their 
hotel, and here again was some mismanagement, for Braidwood 
escorted Grace, whereas it was clear that he ought as host to 
have done that office for Mrs. Argent, who fell to my share. 
I told her, of course, how delighted I was that the matter had 
been so arranged, though I felt I had not so much right to 
her as to Miss Gilderoy, at which she laughed more, I thought, 
than the little joke demanded. It might have been nervous- 
ness—for, to say truth, I was over head and ears in love, and for 
the first time in my life—but I could not help an uneasy sus- 
picion that my unfortunate condition was suspected by Mrs. Argent, 
but what was there to laugh at about that? What amused me was 
that Miniver remarked to me afterwards he thought it queer that 
Braidwood had not escorted Mrs. Argent and left Miss Gilderoy 
to him, as my senior—by about six months at most. 

It was impossible to entertain any real jealousy of Miniver, 
he did not take himself seriously enough to be taken seriously by 
any one else; but a day or two afterwards there arrived upon the 
scene one who, I felt, might prove a much more formidable rival. 
I had been invited to what, if it had been a male party, would 
have been called ‘a wine’ at Braidwood’s rooms, but was, in fact, 
a little dessert at which the ladies were to be introduced to the 
delights of sherry cobbler, and, rather to my surprise, found 
Laurence one of the party. He was not much attached, as I 
have said, to ladies’ society, but Braidwood, walking with his 
visitors, had, it seemed, met him accidentally and asked him to 
join them. Grace was talking, or, rather, listening to him as I 
entered the room, with unusual attention. The reason, as I 
afterwards discovered, was that Braidwood had told her of the 
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elder Mr. Driffell’s mysterious disappearance, and this had 
interested her in the young man. But the reflection which at once 
struck like an arrow to my heart—a metaphor which I prefer to 
the Scriptural one, ‘like a dart to the liver ’—was that, super- 
ficially speaking, these two seemed formed for one another. Both 
for their years grave in manner as in aspect, tall, and deliberate 
in movement, with character already formed, and in somewhat 
similar mould. Also, though I knew Grace to be altogether free 
from considerations of material advantage, her people (she had a 
father and other relatives, but no mother) might not be so, and 
Laurence (supposing his father to be dead, as was almost certainly 
the case) was arich man. It was the first time that I had ever 
envied his possessions, but I was obliged to own to myself that he 
was a far better match than I was. I thought I had never seen 
the sisters more beautiful. I could not have imagined that the 
imbibing of sherry cobbler could have rendered them so pictu- 
resque ; as Miniver afterwards observed, ‘ Those girls, each with a 
straw in her mouth, reminded one of doves about to build’— 
I need not say which I thought the lovelier. I confess I felt a 
little sore that Laurence had been so easily admitted to Grace’s 
confidence; they were already talking to one another, as I could 
not help hearing, about their respective home affairs. She had 
never spoken of such matters to me. It was only reciprocity of 
course ; he had talked of his missing father, and she told him about 
her father, who was not missing, but no doubt possessed a certain 
amount of interest for her—and also, as it seemed, for Laurence. 
He was an iron merchant, I gathered, or something of that 
kind; his daughters were devoted to him. Of late, with failing 
health, the domestic sceptre had become loose in his grasp, 
but his will was still their law. She had a brother-in-law, 
to whom the daughters (including his wife) were also devoted. 
Why did she not tell all this to me? I should have sympathised 
with her; but how is it possible for a man who meets a girl for 
the first time to sympathise with her about her belongings? It is 
all affectation and pretence. I was really quite angry with 
Laurence, and found myself sucking savagely at my straw. There 
is this peculiarity about sherry cobbler, that you can never have 
enough of it. I mean exactly enough of it. At first it is too 
strong, and you put more ice in it; then it is too weak, and you 
put more sherry in it; and then it is too strong again, and so 
on, and so on. Upon the whole, and after a great number of 
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permutations and combinations, as Laurence would have called 
them, I think it has a tendency to be too strong. If this had been 
the case on the present occasion, which it certainly was not, it 
would have accounted for what I saw when, after a particularly 
savage suck at my straw, I beheld Braidwood in Laurence’s place, 
and Laurence sitting next to Lucy, and apparently in confidential 
communication with her. I turned to my neighbour, Mrs, 
Argent—and I confess I had not been doing my duty to my 
neighbour—with a look of amazed interrogation, and I really 
thought she would have suffocated herself; if you have ever been 
compelled to laugh while you were imbibing sherry cobbler, you 
will know the danger of it. Ifshe had been a man I should have 
slapped her back, and for the moment I was tempted to do it. What 
could there have been to laugh at in my very natural expression 
of astonishment at Laurence’s proceedings ? The way in which he 
had transferred his attentions from one sister to the other was 
simply scandalous; we were living in a Christian land, not in a 
Mahommedan country where such conduct is permissible. For 
when I say ‘transfer,’ it did not at all strike me that he had left 
the elder for the younger—that I should not have minded, on the 
contrary, I should have welcomed it—but his object, as it seemed 
to me, was to monopolise them both. 

Lucy, like Grace, was obviously interested in the man, doubt- 
less on account of his father having gone a-missing ; but I had lost 
my father, hopelessly and irremediably—he had, in fact, been dead 
these ten years—they both knew it, and yet I had never won sucha 
look of sympathy from either of them as they had each bestowed 
upon Laurence. Why was this pity given to one in his compara- 
tively superior position, and denied to the orphan? I had been 
accused by my friends: of making ‘ copy’ out of them (though, as 
it had never been printed, the charge seemed hypercritical), but 
that was a venial offence compared with making capital out of a 
domestic misfortune. I was really quite ashamed of Laurence ; still, 
I was very willing to find excuses for my old friend. It was only 
natural, perhaps, that Lucy should have hailed him with welcome 
after Miniver, who was sitting on the other side of her, had been 
(for him) the whole evening as mum as a mouse. He, too, had 
been watching Laurence make play, so to speak, with Grace with 
speechless indignation, though of course he had no right to enter- 
tain any such feeling. 

Later in the evening, when I found myself in a skiff alone 
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with Mrs. Argent, the other five being in a larger boat, I could 
not help saying a word or two—out of pity—about that infatuated 
young man. After agreeing with her as to his being such a 
bright and pleasant fellow, whom everybody liked, I hinted that 
it was to be regretted that he could not always be satisfied with 
liking, but sometimes—though I only knew of one time—placed 
his affections where they were obviously unlikely to be returned. 
Mrs. Argent laughed (and this time I could hardly blame her), 
and inquired whether I was thinking of any particular case, and 
when I said ‘ Yes’ she laughed again, and said she thought she 
could guess, and then did guess: ‘It is my cousin Grace,’ 

‘A hopeless attachment for him, I am afraid,’ said I, smiling. 

‘Oh yes,’ she answered, ‘for him or for anybody. She has 
been engaged these six months to Mr. Braidwood.’ 

I thought I should have dropped the sculls. An earthquake 
could scarcely have shaken me more ; indeed King’s College Chapel 
—to which we were opposite at the time—did actually seem to 
rock, and the skiff most certainly did, for my companion gave a 
little scream at it. I should not have been sorry if she had been 
still more frightened ; what did it matter (at least to me) if we 
had both been upset and drowned? This, then, was the reason 
why this woman, old enough to have known better, and Lucy, to 
whom youth should have given a more tender heart, had so often 
smiled when my attentions to Grace had been especially pro- 
nounced. My hopeless passion had been a target for their scorn. 
I expressed myself to this effect to Mrs. Argent, with what, I 
thought, not unreasonable indignation. 

‘My dear Mr. Gresham,’ she replied, ‘the secret was not mine, 
but Mr. Braidwood’s ; if he did not think proper to reveal it to 
his friends, what right had I todo so? As to laughing at you and 
Mr. Miniver 

‘Never mind Miniver,’ I put in impatiently, and certainly it 
was most absurd thus to speak of us as if we were on the same 
plane. But women have no tact. 

‘I am afraid both Lucy and I must plead guilty. We did 
not think it so very serious, you see.’ 

‘Serious!’ I cried. ‘You were playing upon my heart- 
strings. My whole life is now @ blank.’ 

Mrs. Argent turned her head aside, no doubt to avoid witness- 
ing my emotion. ‘I am so sorry, Mr. Gresham,’ she murmured ; 
‘but everybody does fall in love with Grace,’ 
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‘But not as I did, not as I did, Mrs. Argent.’ 

‘Not as you did, perhaps,’ she answered, smiling, ‘ but still 
something like it. The symptoms of the disorder are pretty 
much the same in all cases, and when the patient is your age he 
recovers.’ 

‘Never,’ said I; ‘it will not be so with me.’ 

‘Yes it will. You will have the malady again, perhaps more 
than once, and sooner or later it will be reciprocated. I should 
not wonder if, old as I am, I shall still be young enough to dance 
at your wedding.’ 

Mrs. Argent was by no means old, and had a very pleasant 
manner with her; she leant forward and just touched my 
hand; her eyes, I am almost sure, had tears in them. When 
one’s affections have received a wound, there is nothing like a 
woman’s sympathy to heal it. I had, I felt, been mistaken in 
supposing Mrs. Argent to be heartless. She had not understood 
the depth of my devotion to Grace ; now she was sincerely sorry 
forme. From that moment I entertained a regard for my com- 
panion which was destined to endure; and she, on her part, got 
to confide in me and ceased to treat me as a boy. 

When I left Braidwood’s rooms that evening I felt, thanks to 
her, more tranquil than an hour or so before I should have 
thought possible. On our way home I told Miniver, as a piece 
of intelligence that might perhaps interest him, though to me it 
was indifferent, of Braidwood’s engagement. He was silent for 
some time, then exclaimed, with great indignation : 

‘Then that was what she told Driffell, which made him leave 
her to flirt with Lucy so abominably ; it was pique, mere pique.’ 

It was curious that, while neither of us had a word to say 
against Braidwood, we both resented the slight and short-lived 
indulgence with which Grace had received Driffell. That he 
should have made his way to her favour so easily when we had 
found it so difficult was in itself a humiliating reflection, but in 
addition there was his character; averse to female society, and 
presumably unadapted for it, how could it have come to pass that 
in an hour or two such a revolution could have been effected in it ? 
This, however, was only the beginning of wonders, for from that 
day forth Laurence attached himself to Braidwood’s guests with 
even a greater assiduity than I had done, and to one of them in 
particular. With that incomprehensible taste for one’s opposite 
that so often belongs to the sexual passion, he fell deeply, despe- 
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rately in love with Lucy Gilderoy. I little dreamt at the time 
what a serious matter it would turn out to be, and associated with 
what amazing consequences ; but, even as I observed it, never was 
a man more in earnest. As for Lucy, it was more difficult to 
speak, for she was hardly ever in earnest. A more light-hearted, 
buoyant creature—though she was far from frivolous—I never 
knew, or one in more complete contrast to her adorer. 

Laurence’s spirits, however, were vastly improved by his new 
condition, and if he did not share her liveliness he thoroughly appre- 
ciated it. It was strange to see his grave face softening, like a Scotch 
landscape in the sunshine, as he listened to her artless talk ; strange 
tosee him reading Tennyson—though, unlike his father, he had 
been no admirer of that poet, nor indeed of any poet, before—with 
an especial leaning towards ‘ The Miller’s Daughter,’ or playing ona 
wet afternoon at backgammon with one dice-box, the other having 
been purposely mislaid in order that his hand might meet hers 
after every throw. He would hang upon the simple story of her 
school life as though it had been a recently discovered biography 
of Shakespeare, and laugh almost as loudly as herself as she 
described its oddities. It must have been a very severe establish- 
ment, to judge by the rules of what she called its code maigre ; 
one of them was ‘ to eat two pieces of bread-and-butter at break- 
fast and tea.’ The pieces ‘as thick as that,’ as Lucy would explain 
by separating her hands, and ‘the butter as thin as that,’ when 
she would bring them close together, and somehow or other 
Laurence’s hands would always get mixed up with hers. Other 
rules were ‘not to speak more than was absolutely necessary to a 
servant ’ and ‘not to kiss the governesses.’ Thus amusingly she 
discoursed upon these social prohibitions, and explained how they 
arose from the exalted rank of the pupils. Another was ‘not 
to have any matches.’ ‘What, no matches? Not even love 
matches ?’ Laurence would slily inquire ; and she would answer, 
‘No, sir, because there was another rule, “ never to wear white 
gloves.”’ The code maigre closed, I remember, as it were with 
a snap, ‘never even to look at a boy’s school.’ 

This transformation in Laurence took place as if by magic 
in a very short time, but it could hardly have occurred but for 
Mrs. Argent’s prolonging her stay at Cambridge beyond the period 
that she had intended. Like most of her sex, she had a passion 
for match-making. She was warmly attached to Lucy, she liked 
Laurence, and thought he would make her a good husband ; his 
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character appeared to be more formed than that of most young 
men of his age; he was, she knew, an excellent match from a 
pecuniary point of view, and on the whole she congratulated her- 
self on having done a good stroke of matrimonial business. As to 
opposition from Lucy’s family she apprehended none, though a 
year or two ago, as she informed me, she would not have been so 
confident about that matter. Mr. Gilderoy until recently had 
been what is called ‘a bit of a Tartar” A fond and even 
indulgent father, he had nevertheless sometimes ‘put his foot 
down,’ apparently for little cause, and denied his children what 
had seemed harmless requests. In these matters Cousin Gilderoy, 
as she called him, had shown himself obstinate as a mule, and, 
though she both loved and respected him, had aroused her bitter 
indignation. But of late years both body and mind had given way 
with him ; from a very active and intelligent man of business he 
had gradually become a valetudinarian. 

This had softened his iron will, and what had also greatly 
conduced to this agreeable change in his character was the influence 
of his son-in-law, Charles Parker—Uncle Charles, as the girls all 
called him—who had always been on their side, as it were, in any 
little disagreement with their father, and invariably carried their 
point with him. He had married their eldest sister, and had several 
children of whom they were especially fond, and whom grandpapa 
adored. The Gilderoys, in short, were a very pleasant family, to 
whom nobody could object, and, as I felt certain, least of all Mrs. 
Driffell, who would have welcomed any nice girl on whom her son 
had bestowed his affections, and Lucy was a nice girl and something 
more. She was not only undeniably beautiful and of a sweet dis- 
position, but clever, well read, and possessed of that rare gift in 
women, humour, in which Laurence was unhappily deficient. I 
say unhappily, because either that or some other deficiency of his 
seemed to me, now and then, to strike Lucy with some sense of 
disappointment. I mention this with hesitation, because being 
always at that period of my life on the look out for the peculiarities 
of my fellow-creatures—what at a later time took the shape of 
subjects for ‘copy ’—I think I may have exaggerated the matter. 
But notwithstanding they were much of the same age, she appeared 
to regard him as a girl regards a much older man who has won 
her love. She loved him, but certainly not with the same devotion 
with which he worshipped her; but occasionally I thought I saw 
a look in her face—not of disappointment, indeed, but of a sense 
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of shortcoming in him—which so young a fiancée should not have 
worn. It was certainly not jealousy that caused me to imagine 
this; for, though I thought Lucy delightful, my heart was still 
elsewhere, though all hope was dead; I would rather believe it 
was owing to my lifelong friendship and regard for Laurence, 
whose devotion I should have been better pleased to see more 
reciprocated. However, as I have said before, this uneasy feeling 
may have had but a fanciful foundation, and it was certainly not 
shared by those who had an equal interest in the young couple 
with myself. Braidwood was naturally pleased that the man he 
had liked as a friend bade fair to become a connection, and was 
too much occupied with his own love affairs to observe very closely 
how Laurence went on with his. It went on so fast and so 
smoothly that the young people became engaged, subject to the 
approbation of their respective parents. Lucy, of course, wrote to 
her father on the subject, and Mrs. Argent supplemented the letter 
with one to Mr. Parker, whose good offices, even though no oppo- 
sition was apprehended, it was thought politic to secure. Laurence 
wrote to his mother, and never shall I forget the loving reply 
that came back to him; for, in his pardonable pride and in con- 
sideration of our lifelong friendship, he permitted me to read it. 

‘Whatever happens,’ she wrote—a strange and uncalled-for 
phrase, as it struck me, referring I knew not to what, unless it 
were to the possible re-appearance of her husband—‘ in me your 
wife, dear Laurence, will ever find a mother.’ Of the wisdom of 
his choice she did not express the shadow of a doubt. 

Braidwood’s guests stayed a day after their intended departure, 
which had been already long adjourned, in order to have Mr. 
Gilderoy’s answer before the two young people parted from one 
another ; but it did not arrive. This very little disturbed the 
ladies, who set it down to accident ; the girls knew their father 
and feared nothing, but Laurence was very much put out. He 
was like a man who has set his heart upon something too good to 
be realised, and sees clouds in a clear sky. With our lady friends 
departed all his newly found good spirits, and all our efforts to 
rouse him were in vain. I called at his rooms the next afternoon, 
and found him in a wretched state. He had been unable to bear 
a suspense which must certainly have been terminated within a 
few hours, and had telegraphed to Lucy, as he expressed it to me, 
‘to know the worst.’ She had wired back, ‘ Bad news, alas! Am 
writing by the afternoon post.’ 
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‘It is all over,’ he moaned; ‘I ought to have known as much,’ 

‘But why?’ I asked; ‘what can Mr. Gilderoy possibly have 
to object to ?’ 

‘To me,’ he cried, ‘to me, of course. The uncertainty con- 
cerning my father’s existence is at the bottom of it. How can 
this man be sure that there was not something disgraceful about 
it? What explanation could Lucy give him, or, indeed, could I? 
It has spoilt my life.’ 

In vain I strove to reason with him, and it was with some 
apprehension I left him that evening with his own morbid 
thoughts and forebodings. I took care to be at his rooms before 
the post came in next morning. He presented a miserable spec- 
tacle, not having had .a wink of sleep, nor even, as I afterwards 
discovered, been to bed. He seemed, however, glad of my com- 
panionship, and pressed my hand affectionately. He was still 
living in lodgings, preferring them to college rooms, and from his 
windows he could see the postman coming down the street. Who 
has been so fortunate as never to have awaited that unconscious 
messenger of Fate with beating heart? He deals out Death and 
Ruin as indifferently as his employer herself. It is seldom, alas! 
that our forebodings are not realised; though they often take 
some other shape than that which we have prefigured. There was 
a letter for Laurence, which he took with trembling hand and 
passed it on to me. 

‘It is from her,’ he said, ‘and I dare not read it.’ 

I murmured something about it possibly being of a private 
nature, but he waived away the objection. And certainly there 
was no need to have made it. I read the letter aloud at his 
request, while he sat at the table, his head leaning on his hands, 
and his eyes fixed on me, with a look of dumb despair which 
touched me to the heart. 

‘Dear Mr. Driffell, it began. 

‘Did I not tell you so?’ he exclaimed ; ‘did I not say she was 
lost to me ?’ 

And indeed this commencement was a strong contrast to 
‘dearest Laurence,’ as she had called him but three days ago. 


‘I deeply regret to say that my father has strongly opposed 
himself to our wishes—the dearest wish, I may say, of my loving 
heart. We have had a sad scene, so sad a one that you must not 
ask me to endure another. It would indeed be of no use, for 
when my father has once resolved upon a matter it is impossible 
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to move him. I need not say that there was not a word of per- 
sonal objection to yourself. It is owing to no fault of yours, but 
to that mysterious misfortune which has darkened your home for 
so many years.’ 


‘There! Did I not say so?’ exclaimed Laurence, starting to 
his feet and striking the table violently. ‘That is the curse of 
my life.’ 

‘It wrings my heart to have to write these words to you, 
Laurence, but they are final ones. Henceforth, instead of what I 
had hoped, you must be content with my subscribing myself, 

‘Your affectionate friend, 
‘Lucy GILDEROY.’ 


It was upon the tip of my tongue to say ‘This is dictated,’ to 
comfort Laurence; but though it seemed a natural observation 
enough, I dared not make it. It might have given him false 
hopes, and besides, in my heart of hearts I did not believe it. 
That very strong arguments—or, at all events, very firm language 
—had been used to Lucy, that she had been borne down and 
over-persuaded was likely enough; but when I called to mind 
what I had observed of the relations of these young people to one 
another, how much deeper had been the devotion upon one side 
than the other, I thought it by no means improbable that Lucy 
had written this letter out of her own head. 

He accepted her words as though they were her own words, 
and felt that they were, as she had described them, final. He 
gazed at me with a dumb despair that made my heart bleed for 
him, but at the same time was so far a relief that it did not 
ask for the comfort that I could not with honesty have given 
to him. 

‘I shall go home,’ he said presently, in a tone inexpressibly 
touching. ‘I cannot stay here where she has been.’ 

I know well what he meant, though ‘ the summer pilot of an 
empty heart unto the shores of nothing’ might have been a line 
applied by some to my case: for the present, at all events, the 
scenes with which my recollections of Grace Gilderoy must be for 
ever mingled; the college gardens with their old-world flowers 
and slumbrous bowling greens; in which we had sat together ; 
and, above all, the many-bridged and lawn-fringed river, were 
spoilt and emptied of their joys for me: how much more, then, 
would Laurence, in whose eyes they had been associated with a 

25—2 
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love returned suffer. It might well seem to him that the 
chances of a university career weighed but slightly in the balance, 
and that the best thing he could do for himself would be to leave 
Cambridge and forget all this. Still, it was not a thing to be 
decided upon on the instant; his mother’s wishes ought at least 
to be consulted for one thing, and I told him so. 

‘My poor mother,’ he sighed; ‘she has not much to gladden 
her; and she will be sorry for me.’ 

‘And others are sorry for you,’ I said; ‘it seems to me you 
have been very hardly treated.’ 

‘But not by Lucy,’ he put in quickly; ‘it is not her fault ; she 
had no alternative, or thinks she had none, since her duty seemed 
to point but one way. My darling, oh my darling!’ He covered 
his face with his hands and groaned. His nature was stirred to 
its very depths. I could not have believed that he was capable 
of such intense emotion. It is often the way with reticent and 
reserved men; they have no outlet for their ordinary feelings, 
and when some overmastering grief compels them to give way, it 
bursts out as it were in a flood. 

Here there was a knock at the door, and I rose with the inten- 
tion of forbidding the person, whoever it might be, to enter; 
but Laurence signed to me not to do so, with a ‘ What does it 
matter ?’ . 

Not a little to my comfort, for the responsibility I felt to be 
on my shoulders was something too much for them, it was Braid- 
wood. We both thought that he had come to know what was the 
news from London. He took a very warm interest in Laurence, 
as was only natural in one who was likely to be so nearly con- 
nected with him, and had a kindly nature beside. Laurence gave 
him a grateful smile, inexpressibly sad, and silently handed him 
Lucy’s letter. He read it, as it seemed to me, with less astonish- 
ment, not to say displeasure, than he might have been expected 
to exhibit. 

‘ This is very unexpected,’ was his only comment. ‘I deplore 
it more than I can say.’ 

‘It is final,’ said Laurence, not interrogatively, but with a 
certain lingering hope in his tone, nevertheless. 

‘One does not know exactly,’ replied Braidwood evasively, 
‘what amount of pressure has been put upon her.’ 

‘It has at all events been sufficient,’ said Laurence. It was 
the first touch of bitterness that he had manifested. 
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‘ You will nevertheless agree with me, Braidwood,’ I observed, 
‘that for Driffell to take it for granted that all is over, and at 
once to leave Cambridge, which has on this account become dis- 
tasteful to him, would be premature.’ 

‘It would indeed,’ he answered gravely; ‘that is surely not 
a matter to be decided on hastily.’ 

It did not strike me that he had much hope of Laurence’s 
affair coming to a different conclusion; but, not having himself 
lost the girl he loved, he could hardly understand the distaste his 
friend had suddenly taken for the place, and the manner in which 
all other considerations were dwarfed by his disappointment. 

‘Tf you will have a little patience,’ he continued, ‘I will imme- 
diately go up to town, and see what can be done.’ 

It was not perhaps an act of much self-sacrifice, since in 
making it he would see Grace; but Braidwood was just then 
reading hard, and would not have thought of intermitting his 
studies but for some very urgent reason. Laurence held out his 
hand in silent thanks for the other’s offer ; he was deeply moved 
by it, as indeed he well might be. 

‘You are a good fellow,’ he murmured, ‘ but it will be labour 
in vain.’ 

‘It will, at all events, be a labour of love,’ replied Braidwood. 
‘You forget,’ he continued, smiling, ‘that it will be an excuse 
for seeing Grace.’ Then he stopped and flushed to his forehead ; 
as he afterwards said, ‘I felt as if I should rather have cut my 
tongue out than have reminded the poor fellow, by such an 
inopportune remark, of the difference of our positions.’ 

But Laurence only said: ‘God bless her, and you too, Braid- 
wood.’ 

‘Ihave just time to get leave from my tutor, and catch the 
express, observed the other. As he turned to leave the room, he 
made a sign that I should follow him. 

I was not displeased at this, for I thought Laurence would like 
to be-alone for a little ; his feelings, I felt, could not just now be 
shared even by the most intimate friend. 

Braidwood’s face when we reached the street together grew 
even graver than it had been. ‘This business is a very bad one,’ 
he said. ‘I have had a long letter from Grace this morning which 
quite prepared me for Driffell’s news. Mr. Gilderoy is in one of 
his obstinate fits—heaven knows how long it will last ; even Parker 
has no influence over him, though he has done his best.’ 
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‘ But, after all,’ I said, ‘ Lucy is old enough to know where her 
own happiness lies, and as to money, Driffell has enough for both 
of them. One may push filial duty too far.’ 

‘That is very true; but, strictly between ourselves, I do not 
think Lucy’s love for Driffell is of that overpowering kind that it 
can defy authoritative opposition. However, I shall do my best, 
and, if I can get back in time, will see you to-night about it.’ 

This was indeed a confirmation of my worst suspicions, for 
Braidwood’s views of Lucy’s feelings had of course been derived 
from her sister, who probably knew all about them. I struggled 
against this view, which was fast growing to be a conviction, in 
vain, and though of course the circumstances might have been 
wholly independent of the belief in question, the fact that I found 
Laurence later in the day packing his books and other baggage 
served to emphasize it. It was only a proof, of course, of the 
hopelessness he had already shown ; but if he had had entire belief 
in Lucy’s love for him, would he, I thought, have thus thrown up 
his hand while a card remained to play? He was calmer even 
than before, but, as it seemed to me, it was no longer the calmness 
of despair—it was not resignation, far from it—but the acknow- 
ledgment of an accomplished fact. ' 

‘I have written to my mother, to break it to her,’ he said ; but 
what he had also written, as I afterwards discovered, was to inform 
her of his coming home. 

Braidwood did not return till the next morning, when he at 
once came to my rooms. I saw by his face at once that his news 
was bad. Mr. Gilderoy was ill, or professed to be so, and had 
positively declined to see him. But he saw Grace, of course, and 
Lucy. The latter he had found in a state of despondency, which, 
contrasting with her usual high spirits, was very marked, and she 
had shed bitter tears; yet, strangely enough, he had not altered 
his opinion as regarded her feelings towards Laurence. 

‘I will not go so far as to say she is resigned,’ he said, ‘ but I 
think she will soon get over it. There is no chance of her making 
further resistance te her father’s will.’ 

‘And what on earth,’ I asked, ‘is his objection to the 
match ?’ 

‘Well, I have had a long talk with Parker—my brother-in-law 
that is to be, you know—and it seems that the disappearance of 
Driffell’s father is what sticks in the old gentleman’s throat, or, at 
all events, that is the material point insisted upon. There are no 
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doubt other reasons ; Lucy is his favourite daughter, and he hates 
the idea of losing her.’ 

‘But what a selfish old brute he must be,’ I said. 

‘ Well, you see,’ replied Braidwood, drily, ‘ he is my father-in- 
law that is to be, so that I can hardly endorse that very frank 
description of his character; but there is no doubt about it that 
he is of a very obstinate disposition, though also very impulsive. 
Ihave had trouble with him myself, but I was not so ready to 
throw up the sponge as Driffell. If I could not have got the 
parental permission, I should have married Grace without it.’ 

‘And she would have married you,’ I said—an observation 
that was without the least feeling of bitterness, for as respected 
that young lady, though I still admired and revered her, I had 
already acquiesced in the inevitable. 

‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘she would not have thrown me over so 
easily’ (he meant, of course, ‘as Lucy’), and I quite agreed with 
him. 

‘But does Mr. Gilderoy suppose that Driffell’s father dis- 
appeared on account of anything discreditable?’ I asked. ‘A 
more upright, respectable man it is impossible to imagine.’ 

‘Well, you see, you knew him and Mr, Gilderoy didn’t. 
Besides, there is the money question. While it remains doubtful 
whether the lost man is dead or alive, Driffell can settle nothing 
upon her with security. Moreover, as I gather from what he has 
told Luey—who has not much of a head for business, however— 
there is a certain document that requires the signature both of 
father and son when Laurence is twenty-five years of age, which 
will make a great difference in his position. It was indiscreet of 
him to tell Lucy anything about it, but he had no secrets from 
her, poor’ fellow, and she appears to have mentioned the matter 
under the mistaken impression that it was to his advantage. 
However, let the cause be what it may, I fear all is over as regards 
the young people, which I for one extremely regret.’ 

‘And I also, from the bottom of my heart,’ said I. ‘ Nothing 
remains, then, but to break the news to him; though there is 
not much breaking in the matter since he is thoroughly prepared 
for it. But it will not be a pleasant business.’ 

‘It is my business, not yours,’ said Braidwood, generously ; 
‘he was to have been my relative.’ 

‘Nay, but I am his oldest friend,’ I argued. 

‘Well, then,’ said he, ‘let us go together.’ And we did so. 
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There had been no need for our apprehensions as to how poor 
Laurence would take our news, for on arriving at his lodgings we 
found that he had left Cambridge by an early train. 

Braidwood took honours at the university, whereas Miniver 
and I, who thought ourselves much cleverer fellows, went out in 
the ‘poll.’ Before I left College I had, however, two other distinc- 
tions. I had written a long story in the ‘ Family Feuilleton’ (for 
which I received 1J. 2s. 6d.), and also some poems in the ‘ Par- 
nassus’ Magazine, for which I got nothing at all. Still, it enabled 
me to append to the productions I sent freely elsewhere the words, 
‘ Author of the “ Red Bandit” in the “ Family Feuilleton,”’ as a 
sort of cachet of my position in the world of letters; though I 
afterwards discovered this was an error. The young aspirant to 
literary fame is so pleased and astonished to find himself in print, 
that he is apt to lose his sense of proportion in that matter. 
Miniver, too, who had caught the cacoéthes scribendi from myself, 
had written an amusing tale which, with my later information on 
such subjects, I should call flippant, for ‘ Punchinello,’ and had 
been invited to write more at the same handsome rate—namely, a 
promise of remuneration if the journal in question should ever 
make a profit. These successes pyt us both in high spirits, and, 
though we could afford to wait till fame crowned our brows, we 
gave her every opportunity of doing so. She was very slow in 
taking advantage of them. It was quite curious with what persis- 
tence and in what numbers my MSS. came back to me; they must 
have materially increased the revenues of the Post Office. They 
were sensational stories, too, with a very liberal allowance of 
startling incidents and striking situations. I had murdered more 
people within a year or two after I came of age than Sawney 
Bean during his long and misspent life. 

One day, rather disgusted with the want of appreciation shown 
to these melodramatic efforts, I wrote some letters instead of my 
usual tale of fiction. Among them quite a long one to Braidwood, 
who was on a tour with a friend in the Lake Country, recalling 
some humorous incidents that had taken place at the Union, with 
other college memoranda. I thought little of it, but doubtless 
the genius that would have otherwise found an outlet in crime 
unconsciously expressed itself in that familiar communication, for 
after a day or two I got areply with this unexpected paragraph in it: 

‘Iam travelling about here with Gledson, the.editor of the 
‘* Crescent,” and as it struck me that your letter was worth reading 
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I showed it to him. He was very pleased with your description 
of myself and Miniver as orators—-most abominable caricatures, 
by-the-bye—and observed, “Why does your friend shoot such 
cartloads of gory rubbish into my office when he can write like 
this upon matters of which he has knowledge and experience ? 
Tell him to burn all his manuscripts, and write an account of ‘A 
Night at the Union’ for the ‘Crescent.’”’ Then he mentioned 
that Grace Gilderoy was staying at Grasmere with some friends 
(as if he had just discovered it, whereas I was well aware he had 
gone to the Lakes for that very reason) and that she desired him 
to give me her kindest remembrances. 

It was extraordinary how little this roused me in comparison 
with the previous paragraph. I sat down at once, pen in hand, 
and never looked up, except when it missed the ink-bottle, till I 
had written what Mr. Gledson had recommended. Then I wrote 
it all over again in my best handwriting (there was no typewriter 
in those days), and posted it to the editor of the ‘Crescent.’ In 
process of time, which to a young author under such circumstances 
means a very long time, I received a reply—almost the first I had 
ever received unaccompanied by the manuscript. It was accepted. 
There are several kinds of acceptances, not all of them nice ones. 
But even of the nice ones there are none more gratifying than 
that first ‘Yes’ of an editor. From the lips of love—well, 
comparisons are odious, but about that ‘yes’ there is always the 
possibility of recall. It is not in black and white, and never 
accompanied by a cheque, as this one was. 

The ‘ Crescent,’ it seemed, was exceptionally liberal in its deal- 
ings. I spoke to Braidwood a few days afterwards upon this 
admirable trait in his father’s periodical, and, according to his usual 
custom of depreciating that excellent work, he said he didn’t 
believe it. 

‘Your contribution was evidently very good, my dear fellow, 
and old Gled thought it worth his while to make a good impression 
on you. He doesn’t want you to go elsewhere; youare henceforth 
one of his discoveries.’ 

I thought to myself he might have discovered me earlier ; but 
of course I felt flattered, and believed this explanation. I hardly 
liked Braidwood speaking of af man of such critical discernment 
as ‘old Gled.’ How reverently does the acolyte of literature regard 
his priest—that is, his first priest! With what readiness he 
swings his pot of incense! But I must add in fairness to human 
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nature—or, at all accounts, to literary nature, which is a very 
superior article as regards sentiment—that he seldom quite forgets 
his obligation to the hand that helped him up the first round of 
the ladder. 

In a very few days I received the proof of my article (like the 
realisation of some delightful dream) and with it a short note from 
the editor. 

‘Dear Sir,—If you are passing this way at any time between 
10 and 4, I shall be glad to see you.’ 

No invitation for her first ball was ever received by a young 
débutante with half the rapture. I happened to be passing ‘that 
way ’ that very same afternoon. Perhaps this was imprudent, as 
showing a too eager desire to cultivate relations with the ‘ Crescent.’ 
Braidwood, indeed, said as much; but he was altogether out of 
sympathy with me in the matter, and I verily believe thought his 
daily visit to Grace, to whom he was shortly about to be married, 
an infinitely greater attraction. Some people have no sense of 
proportion. He could not conceive why a man who could afford 
to live in chambers in Piccadilly, and ride in the Row on his own 
horse, could want to be connected with ‘a twopenny-halfpenny 
periodical.’ As the ‘ Crescent’ was his father’s property, this seemed 
to me nothing less than disrespectful, and besides the price of the 
paper was threepence. There was a reason, however, of which I 
was at present unaware, for Braidwood’s depreciation of this respect- 
able organ. 

The offices of the ‘Crescent’ were in Paternoster Row. They 
occupied the whole house, which nevertheless was not a palace. 
The rooms were low and dark ; but that on the ground floor, which 
was a very large one, was to my eyes illuminated by piles of the 
paper, the wrapper of which was of a brilliant red. Whether it 
was a sign of its popularity that there were so many of them is 
doubtful. 

If a young writer does not see several copies of his work upon 
the bookstalls he is dissatisfied. He buys one in order to have an 
excuse for asking how they are going, and is generally informed 
that they are ‘quiet’; if he sees none he is made miserable. The 
life of an anxious author is not a happy one. At first I was in- 
formed that Mr. Gledson was not in, and invited to leave my MS. 
Being quite in park costume, with a moss-rose in my buttonhole 
(which I thought would conciliate my editor), they probably took 
me for a would-be contributor of fashion, which is the least welcome 
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kind of literary applicant. When I took out my card, however, 
as a memento of my visit, a clerk who glanced at it said, ‘ This 
gentleman may be shown upstairs.’ 

When some military person who had been describing how he 
had been run through the body was asked how the sword had 
missed his heart, he frankly replied, ‘ My heart was in my mouth’ ; 
and this was my case on the present occasion. 

The editor’s sanctum was on the first floor, but I seemed to 
be ascending to heaven, with very great apprehensions as to the 
nature of my reception. The staircase was quite dark, and when 
the door was opened to us not made much lighter, so dim were 
the windows of the little room. The place seemed full of dusty 
books and dustier papers, and on a spot that he had cleared for 
himself sat the editor of the ‘Crescent,’ in his shirt sleeves and 
with a short clay pipe in his mouth. 

In certain catastrophes and cataclysms of our existence, when 
life seems to hang on a hair, it is said that the human mind is apt 
to concern itself with quite insignificant matters—the twitter of 
a sparrow or the pattern of the wallpaper ; thus, in the presence 
of the Arbiter of my Destiny with his pipe and his scanty attire, 
the only reflection that for the moment occurred to me was that 
that moss-rose of mine was very much out of place. The arbiter, 
who was a shrivelled little man of dark complexion with a face 
like a death’s head on a meerschaum very well coloured, regarded 
me with good-natured amusement. 

‘They ought to have put you in the waiting-room,’ he said, 
‘where all the smart people are shown in, and’—here he paused 
and grinned a ghastly grin—‘ shown out again. Take a chair; 
never mind the MSS., shove them off. You smoke, I do hope; well, 
that’s something. SodoI, as you see, but in moderation—only one 
pipe a day, but then I never let it out. Will you have a cigar ?’ 

‘If you will allow me,’ I said, ‘I prefer a pipe,’ and I produced 
one. 

‘Come, that’s better,’ he exclaimed approvingly. ‘Richard’ 
(by which he meant Braidwood) ‘had not prepared me for this 
splendour. I expected, to judge from your contributions, a man 
with a Spanish cloak, a sneer, and a dagger.’ 

It was impossible to be angry with him; his eyes, in their 
corners, danced with laughter. His voice was kind and melodious, 
and as cheerful as the notes of a robin. 

‘Have you brought back your proof corrected?’ he added, 
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encouragingly. ‘ That’s well, and in red ink too! The last relic, I 
hope, of your murderous productions. What can you know, my 
young friend—at present at all events—of murder and intrigues 
andrevenges? This is what you do know about,’ and he struck the 
proof with his emaciated hand ; ‘it is capital, and we shall be glad 
of a few university papers of the same kind. Most of those sent 
to us on the subject are chiefly by young ladies describing the 
loves of the undergraduates with the daughters of their college 
tutors ; unconscious of the fact that they must needs be illegiti- 
mate and full of other little mistakes. Yes, let us say half a dozen 
papers ; reading men, boating men, the Drag and the Dons. Did 
our honorarium satisfy your expectations? That is well and very 
unusual. They have all expectations, my contributors ’—here 
his voice became quite gentle—‘ and some of them, poor souls, very 
little else. You are fortunate, Mr. Graham.’ 

‘I feel so to-day, sir,’ I answered, ‘ thanks to you.’ 

‘A gentleman, too,’ he murmured to himself as he thought, 
but I caught the words; they were uttered with an emotion that 
I did not at the time understand. Mr. Gledson was a gentleman, 
also, if ever there was one ; but he had had a hard life, had had to 
submit to things—to eat the bread of dependence. He was con- 
trasting his lot with mine, or what seemed to be mine. After 
some more talk about business, the length of my bespoken con- 
tributions, and so on, I asked him how Richard and he had 
enjoyed themselves on their tour. 

‘ Richard, very much,’ he said evasively ; ‘ his beloved object 
was at Grasmere, you know; they are to be married next month. 
You will be at the wedding, of course ?’ 

I said that I supposed so. Then, having finished my pipe, I 
rose to go. This was fortunate ; for, as I got afterwards to know, 
as Alfred the Great measured time by candles, so Mr. Gledson 
measured his interviews by pipes. The folks in the waiting-room 
were very promptly disposed of, but where discussion was necessary 
tobacco was the timekeeper. 

Upon the whole, I was very much pleased with my new (and 
only) editor. I felt that I had got my foot into the door of the 
‘Crescent,’ and that it would be my own fault if it were closed 
against me. 

During all this time I had heard nothing from Laurence, 
though I had written to him more than once, but I had had a 
very long and kind letter from Mrs. Driffell. It was, I think, 
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written partly in apology for her son’s silence. ‘ My poor boy,’ 
she said, ‘ is still very much cast down, and cannot get over his 
disappointment. Mr. Gilderoy’s behaviour is unintelligible to 
me, though Mr. Sandeman tells me there is some sort of reason 
for it in connection with business matters, which, as you will 
remember, I know little about. The shadow of my poor husband’s 
disappearance is doomed, it seems, to darken our lives. Laurence 
takes no interest in anything except the mill, into the conduct of 
which he throws himself with marvellous energy. Mr. Baird 
writes that but for his previous experience with the head of the 
firm he would have said that no man could have a more able 
coadjutor. This is perhaps well, since Laurence’s constant atten- 
tion to affairs prevents his mind dwelling upon the sad conclusion 
of his love affair. The dear fellow has not a word to say against 
Lucy (how strange it seems to be thus writing of one I have never 
seen !), but, looking at that matter with a mother’s eye, I cannot 
quite forgive the girl’s part in it. She could not, of course, have 
foreseen her father’s objection to the match, but, knowing his 
obstinate and impulsive nature, she might have warned my poor 
boy against the possibility of it, and not suffered him to make so 
certain of success. I think, too, if she had been attached to him 
with a devotion equal to his own, she might have made a better 
fight for him.’ 

Perhaps there was some thought of her own case (though 
reversed) in this, but, as I have already said, [ agreed with her. 
This idea, conceived by one who had none of the evidence which 
I had possessed to go upon, corroborated my view of Lucy’s 
feelings quite as strongly as the words that Braidwood had let 
drop about her. Mrs. Driffell, indeed, had looked at the matter, 
as she éxpressed it, with a mother’s eye, but also with that of a 
woman, and women know more about one another than a man 
can pretend to know. Her letter ended with the information 
that my old friend and tutor, Mr. Chorley, was coming up to 
town for a few days in the ensuing week and would give me all 
the Luxton news. This was very pleasant hearing, and I at once 
sat down to write to him, and placed what hospitality lay in my 
power at the rector’s service. I could not give him a bed, for 
there was no spare room at my lodgings, but I hoped to see him, 
at all events, to dinner at my club all the days he could spare me. 

He wrote in the kindest way, and, to my reproach that I had 
not learned his intention to come to town from himself, replied 
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that he had been afraid it would have produced this very invitation 
I had sent to him, and that his old-fashioned ways would have 
put me out. They were the very ways I liked best, as I hope in 
his heart he knew; nor could any one have entertained a guest 
with more pride and pleasure. His was only a clergyman’s 
holiday, the inside of a week, but I think he enjoyed it as much 
as I did. His account of the inmates of the Hall was but a sad 
one. Mrs. Driffell was ‘cheerful’—that very bad substitute for 
happy—and did her best, for her son’s sake, to conceal her depres- 
sion ; but Mrs. Sandeman and Mrs, Garden, who were her constant 
visitors, thought her in very bad spirits. Laurence seemed to 
have grown ten years older, but the rector thought he perceived 
in him the low beginnings of content. 

The disappearance of Mr. Driffell was gradually wearing out 
in the memory of the neighbours, but at the Hall nothing of its 
effect had abated. It was especially kept alive with Mr. Sande- 
man on account of the business which it was so essential to 
arrange when Laurence attained twenty-five years of age, but 
which it would be impossible to complete while the ques- 
tion of his father’s existence remained unsettled. Mrs. Driffell 
would not hear of any advantage being taken of his seven 
years’ absence, which, I believe, in the eye of law is equivalent 
to death. 

Our talk upon old times, but for this one shadow upon them, 
was delightful to me; and it was pleasant to see the interest 
which my old tutor took in my literary aspirations* When 
Friday came I think we were both sorry that the next day was to 
part us from one another. He was to dine with me, as usual, at 
the club. On previous occasions I had asked other friends to 
meet him, but that last night we had decided to be alone. As it 
turned out, this was fortunate. Directly he came into the hall I 
knew that something had happened to him of a serious nature. 
He did not deny it when I expressed my sympathy. 

‘Yes, Frank, something has happened. I have been much 
upset, but I can say nothing about it till we are quite alone.’ 

After dinner, therefore, at which he ate hardly anything, 
though the cook and I had both done our best to please him, 
instead of going as usual to the smoking-room, we adjourned to 
my own rooms. As soon as we were alone, over our pipes and 
coffee, the rector burst out almost hysterically with his news. 

‘Frank, I have seen Mr, Driffell.’ 
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If he had said ‘Frank, I have seen a ghost’ I should have 
been less surprised. 

‘Mr. Driffell! What, here in London? Where is he? What 
is he doing with himself? What explanation can he possibly 
have to give ?’ 

‘I said, Frank, that I had seen him, not that I had had speech 
with him. Don’t look at me with such amazement, or you will 
make me doubt the evidence of my own senses.’ 

‘Then you are not quite sure you saw him ?’ 

‘Yes I am,’ returned the rector, ‘or at least I was an hour 
ago. Every minute the vision seems less real, less possible ; but I 
did see him, I was walking up Chancery Lane towards Holborn, 
when he came out of the Lincoln’s Inn gateway, and met me face 
to face. He did not look a day older than when he left us. I 
should have had no doubt about his identity even if it had not 
been obvious that he recognised me. He started back as if I 
had struck him, seemed about to speak, but with a great effort 
restrained himself, and then turned back through the archway 
and was gone. No doubt I ought to have followed him, but the 
fact is I was too dazed, too amazed, to have the full use of my 
faculties.’ 

‘But are you quite sure now, quite sure?’ I repeated, too 
overcome with wonder, and even a kind of awe, to grasp at details. 
The whole story seemed, indeed, incredible, as in Paley’s ‘ Evi- 
dences,’ which had recently formed part of my compulsory 
reading. The question occurred to me, was it not more likely 
that evidence (even of a clergyman of the Church of England) 
should prove false than that a miracle should have happened ? 

‘A little while ago I could have sworn to what I have narrated 
to you,’ said the rector. ‘ Now I can only say that it took place 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. My conviction is that 
he recognised and purposely avoided me.’ 

‘But did he not also look ashamed?’ My thoughts had 
reverted to his wife and son, and the wrong his disappearance 
had wrought in their lives; but also to the high character 
which the man himself had borne, and to the kindness he had 
always shown to me. His conduct, if he had left home de- 
signedly, as Mr. Chorley’s scene seemed to imply, was well-nigh 
incredible. 

‘No,’ returned the rector, ‘I do not think he looked ashamed, 
and only for the moment confused. He must have known, you 
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see, that a meeting with some old acquaintance must needs occur 
sooner or later, and he had probably nerved himself for it.’ 

This was likely enough supposing that the rector had not been 
mistaken in his man, but the latter alternative seemed to me the 
most probable. 

‘Shall you tell them down at Luxton what you have seen, or 
think you have seen ?’ I asked. 

‘TI shall tell Sandeman, but no one else, and him only under 
promise of secresy,’ he answered. ‘Of course, as I perceive you 
are thinking, I may have been mistaken. The man in question 
might have suddenly remembered something he had forgotten 
just as he ran up against me, and then returned in haste the way 
he had come. I do not believe it was any one but Driffell, but I 
am not so perfectly certain of it as to set neighbours’ tongues 
talking about the matter, and especially to renew poor Mrs, 
Driffell’s trouble.’ 

So it was settled; but from that moment my life had an 
element of fear and trouble in it. London is a large place, yet 
not so large but that men meet in it who have no desire to do so, 
If Mr. Driffell was really a denizen of it—instead of, as I had 


hitherto felt confident, having left the world, with its troubles and 
its pleasures, for ever—I was no less likely to come across him 
than the rector. What should I say, what should I do, if this 
was to happen ? 


(To be continued.) 











